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Lectures. 


IBBERT LECTURES ON THE HIGHER 
ASPECTS OF GREEK a a on. 
FIRST COURSE of a pee. SERIES o 

Tones will be given by L. R. NELL, D.Litt., Wilde Lecturer in 

the University of Oxford, on tthe Hieh er Ave ert of Greek Religion. 
The Lectures will ne delivered in the ONE TY OF LONDUN, 
SOUTH ane ae Py nw (eernoon Hy s May 2, 9, 16, 23, 

and 30, at -past 3 o'clock in the a! 

t ‘Application for Tickets 
Admission by ae withent payment. é nouicn tie Stenietts 
Street, Covent =“ L 15; and as soon as 
ible after that date ‘kets will be oa to as many persons as 


li 
— TR Anois a JONES, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 








Exhibitions. 


HEPHERD’S' EXHIBITION 
of FARLY BRITISH mesrens includes = by 


borough man 
—_ toon Chandler 
Co stable Downman, &c. 


ence . 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 








RerAt ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


pees 5 18 hg yy’ GIVEN, That the Ereteent and Council 
will Elect in MAY next a TURN ANNUI pase. 
Koplewntsf oe the Turner Annuity, which is of i e.. of 502., mu 

be Artists of repute in need of aid through the unavoidable failure of 
peofeastonal employment or other causes. Forms of a] plication eal 





SATURDAY, 








APRIL 8, 1911. 


PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 























Situations Vacant. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The SENATE will proceed shortly to fill the CHAIR of [Att 
tenable at University College, vacant by the election of Prof. A. E 
ae to the Ch <= of Latin * ng Rg ay salary 
6001. a year. Applications must be received n than M 
19, by THE ACADEMIv REGISTRAR 0 a re, UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON, South Kensington, 8.W., iron © whom further particu- 


lars may be obtained. MLERS, Principal. 


HE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR THE 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA invites applications for the 
appointment of PROFESSOK OF HISTURY at the SVOTH 
AFRICAN OOLLEGE, CAPE TOWN, at a commencing salary of 
. per annum, to date from JULY 1 next. Engagement in first 
instauce for three years. 
Applicants must not be more than 35 a of age. 
The Professor will be assisted by a Lecture 
Full details of the copeinimes mt “— be supplied | on application to 
the HIGH COMMISSIONER Fo THE UNION OF SUUTH 
AFRICA, 72, Victoria Street, 8.W.. 4 dun a. for the post 
must be sent not later than MAY 6, 1911. 


'NHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATION. 

The COUNCIL gonpenet to cupeint a LADY to this PROFURRSHIP. 
The salary is fixed at 250l. per annum, together with a share of fi 
and a payment of 501. for " gurvices rendered to the Training College 
Boa’ he successful candidate will be required to enter upon her 
duties on SEPTEMBER 1, 1911. Applications, together with the 
names of three persons to whom ge ym may made and (if the 
candidate so desires) twelves ort of bestimonte’. should be for- 
warded to the undersigned on, or before, MAY 1 

HEBBLETHWAITE, Registrar. 














obtained by letter addressed to the Secretary, Roy 
Arts, Wroia W. They must be filled in and Toturned on or 


before APRIL 29. 
By Order. 
FRED A. EATON, Secretary. 








Giurational. 


aE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress.—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. fate Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth. 
Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm acres. 
Science, Smithe’ Work, Cospantey, Riding and Shooting ta ——. deal 

open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges Get 


HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, o gpen, te 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be hel ~ on JULY 18 and Le “ty | 
Days.—Further information can be obtained from THE 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, bank 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal—Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—ITWELVE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from 501. to 601., and several Bursaries of not more 
than 301., tenable for Three Years at the py will be awarded on 
the results of an Examination to be held f; _ — 26 to JULY 1 
1911. Names must be entered before MAY 27, 
The College prepares Women Geecentes for i. De agrene. Inclu- 
sive fee, 100) OO ayear. EASTER TK EGINS on AP. 
For Forms of Entry and further sibaivan apply to THE SKORE- 
TARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

















[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
MATHEMAT. 


‘ Te COs eters are about to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER 
in " 
Applications cow! reach the vaferstqnes, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, by APRIL x 
ate ‘GIBBONS, Registrar. 


RervaALt HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, 8.0., BURREY. 
(University of London.) 

The GOVERNORS _ shortly appoint a LADY as RESIDENT 
LECTURER in HISTORY, who will be expected to come into 
residence in October. Ap lications, with four copies of testimonials, 
should be sent by APRIL 15 to THE PRINCIPAL, from whom all 
— may be obtained. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, 8.0., SURREY. 
(University of London.) 

The GOVERNORS will heats sapeint a LADY as RESIDENT 
yates LECTURER in ENGLISH LITERATURE and 
PHILOLOGY, who will 3 ex to come into residence in 
October. —Applications, with four on vies of testimonials, should be 
<a S | ed camel 15 to THE PRINCIPAL, from whom ull particulars 
may be obtained. 


DINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY 
SCHOOLS. 


DANIEL STEWART’S COLLEGE FOR BOYS. 
HEAD MASTERSHIP. 
Owing to the approaching retiral of Mr. ws Melee ef Dunlop, M.A., 
the Merchant Uompany Kducation Board i eprintions fe for the 
ition of HEA MASTER at DANIEL. Bret pike COLLEGE 
‘UR BOYS, one of the Endowed Secondary Schools of the Edinburgh 
Company. The yearly salary has been fixed at 6001. Candi- 














‘ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
Keith House, i 135, REGENT STREET, W. English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lai y Prof fessors, Teachers, Chaperones, Com- 
panions, Secretaries ’ Heaters, Introduced for Home and Abroad, 
and P; with full information, eratis 





igus must not be over 45 years of age, and must be Graduates (with 
Honours) of a British University. The successful applicant will enter 
on full duty on O oR 3 next, but is expected to assist in making 
the arrangements previous to the opening of the Session.—A pplica- 
tions, with testimonials (twenty-six copies of each, which will not be 

returned), must be lodged with the subscriber on or before APRIL 24. 
must state (1) Professioual training ; (2) nature of Univer- 





ools 
on application ss or by letter), siatlng Office 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 City. 





eee (choice of Schools and Tutors 
Pucmporiuees of English and Continental gay and 
Pe Meee . soe bw | ——— and Unive versity Tutors, sent (free 
equirements by GR RITES, SMITH 
pownE at SMIT * school! Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W. 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desirin Us fe accurate information peteiive to 
the CHOICE “es ee te me | boy): or GIRLS o: 


Abroad 
are tavites ee ae nil upon ore ~A — anaes Getaiied qagttonions to 


who f 
; or nearly vert AAS pees, he have been cane ‘int touch with the 


emma 
inven ree of charge. 
36, BACKVILE STREET. LONDON, W. 


Sate be LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(a the Board of Edueation’s List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
iuspection. Three are 


built Mod: : School ie standing i For Acres of 
ern ses, nm Four 
Spells pat Mistress, Mise COMFORT. - 


STAMMERERS and all interested i in the the subject 








book by one who cured himself after 
orAMME BRING.’ Irs TRRATHENT CAND REMIN 
Gakons oF FA ATAMMIERER. post frea.—B. 0 PORUNEE | 





a Degree ; (3) experience ; (4) age; and (5) present position. 
didates are specially requested not to call ee penkens s the 


; ; N, Secretary. 
The Merchants’ Hall, Edinburgh, March 24, 1911. 
I[PRANSLATOR REQUIRED for Book from 


. the Danish into English. Must have a fluent and excellent 
=. Also Translators wanted for Books re other Kuropean 
janguages es into English. Send terms and, if possible, specimens to 
F. BAUERMEISTER, boosts Bookseller, 49, Gordon Street, Glasgow. 











Sales by Auction. 


Engravings, including the Property of T. LL. WILLIAMS, 
Esq., of Inverness House, Tooting. 


Menace PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
nib ApOTZOn, at ey Sateen, 47, katnester ogee. W.S.. 

1 2 minutes past 1 k precise! ly, 
ENGnavings. iS ‘the Pr io Frevecty of T. LL. Wittrads Esq., 
of Inverness House, Tooting, ising Portraits in Mezzotint, Line, 
snd Oclours, inet including Mrs’ "Michael A val Vit ~ahy if as Miranda, by 


or British y V.Green. George 
as by and after Sa’ ete Hem Edmund Burke, 
oes, Pepoleon, Fry. by ViiL, “by Bertrand, in 
rances Bridges. Jan ames Watson, after F. FT get &e. 
oie, gat; an of tof the early lish and French pang 
bei; nes— Rare TopogranhyNave 


in Colours—Sporting 
and tary Subjects — res—Dra' &c., and a Uollection 
of Etchings in the first state after Meissoni ler, the Property of a LADY 
t’s Portrait, Piguet, i y -% ia Le ta. 
4.” A Cavalier and many : others ” 








NOTICE. 

FRIDAY NEXT being GOOD. FRIDAY, 
THE ATHENZUM will be published on 
WEDNESDAY Afternoon at 2 o’clock.— 
Advertisements should be at the Office not 
later than 10 o’clock on TUESDAY Morning. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
lis. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


Books and Manuscripts, including the Library of a well- 
known Collector, removed from the North of London. 


i ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

y AUCTION, at their Gallerien, 47, \ halenster Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, April 27, and Followin per, % t ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely. MISUELLAN n0US BOOKS, tnciuaing Ue ebere 
valuable LIBRARY, comprising Standard Works in all branches in 
well bound Library Sets—First Editions of Tennyson, Swinburne, 
and other Modern Poets—Works of Dickens and Thackeray in the 
original parts—Karly printed books of the Fifteenth Century from 
Continental Presses, and other items, further particulars of which 
will be announced. 








Catalogues in preparation. 


THE CHARLES BUTLER COLLECTIONS. 

The First Portion of the extensive and Valuable Library of 
the late CHARLES BUTLER, Esq., of Warren Wood, 
Hatyield, and 3, Connaught Place, W. 

MM ESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 10, and Two Followin 

~ s, atl o'clock precisely, the FIRST PORTION of the extensive anc 
uable LIBRARY of the late CHARLES BUTLER, Esq., of Warren 

Wood, Hatfield, and 3, Connaught Place, W., comprising many fine 

illuminated and important  Histori “Manuseripte— —Editiones 

Principes and First and Karly Productions of the English and 

Continental Presses—Books with the Earliest Specimens of the 

Fngraver’s Art—Eighteenth-Century French illustrated Books—rare 

Works of Shakespeare and his Contemporaries, as well as the later 

English bene pty che Copies of the Greek and Latin Classics — 

Productions of the Aldine and Elzevir Presses—Farly Italian Wood- 

cut Books—County Histories and English illustrated Worke— 

Bibliographical Works, &c., mostly in fine bindings, selected from the 

most tamous Libraries dispersed uring the last tty years. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Works of Art. 

MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, “e their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TU ESD. April 11, and "Bota Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, WORKS OF at including a Potato e and 
Tankard in Old Irish Silver, the Property of RUBERT DAY, = 

J.P. F.8.A., &., Myrtle H Hill Hones, S Cork—Miniatures ~y J. 0. 
Engleheart, Andrew Plimer, H. Edridge, &c.—Sheffield Plate— 

Jewellery—Silk Car bo!-taoe!-Barsitare-tkcnsinient-Seteery, &ec. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Coins and Medals. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, wt their House, No. 13, Wellin 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on THURS Ape 2 20, ae Following ays 
at 1 o'clock precisely, a COL LEOTON 0! ISH and ene 
WAR MEDALS and CS aa Cd non of a GENTL. 
MAN; a VOLLECTION of EARLY BRITISH and ENGLISH GOLD 
COINS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN; a COLLECTION of 
ENGLISH GOLD C COINS und ROMAN CONSULAR and [IMPERIAL 
DENARII in Silver, the Property of the late Rev. W. F. BRYANT, 
Ladymead, Clifton; and other nares. including the NUMIS’ 
MATIC BOOKS of the late F. C. HILTON PRICE, , F.B.A. 
May be viewed two days prior. Gaeains may be bad. 


THE PHILLIPPS HANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will aati» oe rena their House, No. 13, Wellington 














Feet, Sirens. .C,, on IN April 24, and Four Following 
Days, at clock _ precisel, FURTHER PORTION of the 
CLASSICAL, “HIST RICA *TOPOGRA H GENEALO- 


A 
GICAL, and other MANUSORIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
of the late Sir THOMAS PHILLIPPS, Bart., F.R.S., a. “ 
Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlestaine House, Cheltenh 
inclining nearly Two Hundred Ley ol on ys dating from the 
Ninth Century, relating to England, Ge France, Italy, Switser- 
hint &c., comprising Farly rp peda epg neluding Oronicon de 
Melsa, Dudo de Quentin, 8%. — Konigshifen, Wm. of Malmes- 
bury, St. Neot—the Cartularies of Ford, Glastonbury, York, Se. 
Abbeys—Royal Homesmala noo x, ~ Accounts—Historica 
us Caesar, ic de Guise, Duke of Can 
he.— Original Treaties pa tod, England an nders— 
Genealogical Works, reg A Sir “Ww. Dugdale’s 
Papers — Farly Poetry by Audebeert, dgate, Oddisworth, 
Miefried, Jacopone di Todi, Pocore. ! &c. — the unene M8. of 
Bp. Pecock’s Reule of Cristen ligioun—Classi: ical, 
Medical, and Legal Works, including Lucretius, Ovi Ving Hilde- 
i 8. Pancratius, Mayerne—Celtic Man pts and ke on 
r Early Manuscripts relating to the 


Germany. 
y be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 








ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully notice that_they will hold the + fering 
SALES b: apne. at their Great Rooms, Ki hc ala 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock 
On MONDAY, April | 10, OLD. PICTURES 
and peasives, Fre Property of the late Right Hon. Sir C. W 
DILKE, Bart. ; and others. 
On MONDAY, > April 10, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE, from various 


On TUESDAY, April 11 11, DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE and PORCELAI 

a WEDNESDAY, April 12, “OLD -D PICTURES, 

the Property of a GENTLEMAN, and others. 
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THE ROBERT HOE LIBRARY. 


HE ANDERSON AUCTION. COMPANY will 
AUCTI ir N AVENUE, at 
Ly ay NEW Yo ava April 24, and Four 
Follow bys FIRST PART ot oe SPLENDID COLLECTION 
RARE ,OKS and MANUSCRIPTS collected by the late 
ROBERT woes 5 ny York, queues oe —— ott ? 
Bib! magn. copy, inted xy vellum—the jolicon of 
Piola. Fo seene TietO coe: Ruguetings De Clviate ‘Del, on vellum, 
1470—the extreme on rare Fiditiones, 4-4 of Cicero, 1469, and the 
Rhetorica, on vel 1470, Loe 1469, Horace, 1470, Euclid, 1482, 
+, ~ Lys 1488. vand other Incunabula from the German 
pnerotomachia P ‘Poliphil 1499, and other Fine 

pooxe with Woodeuts— e Berners Book of Saint Albans (only two 
perfect | co) ~~ reserded), Lees ea Knight of the Swanne (the 
only book known to ha on vellum by Wyn de 
fame 1512 Biblia Pauperam, a Block Book — 1510}—a Collection 
tated Hors, between 1498 and 1521, no less ‘han fourteen of which 
rinted on vellum, several being "beautifully. illuminated—His- 
torical ai and other fine — —d ts Li mm to the Eighteenth 





‘enturi including Books for Jean Grolier, Francis L, 
—_— ILL. of renee, ¢ ueen Elite and other Kings and Queens 
of France, “Bugland, an in—Specimens of the Art of — and 
Clovis Eve, G leloup, Derome, and Koger 





ascon, and 
les from_famous collections—many rare Books it io #lizabethan 
acobean Poetical and Dramatic Literature—a remarkable Series 
of First Editions o' ft Defoe, including the First Issue of Robinson 
Crusoe—the First aleion of . owe Elegy, 1751—The Kilmarnock 
Burns, in the nal blue wrappers, uncut, 1786, and several MS. 
Poems and Autograph lateee lake's Milton (only two other copies 
known). 4, a Presentation Copy of the oom ical Sketches, 1783, 
Songs of Innocence and Byers — e Marriage of 
Heaven and Heil (1790)—Keats’ E dymion First Edition, witha L.8. 
to Fanny Brawne, 1318—First Editions of | English Poets ad Novelists 
of the Nineteenth Century—Books with Coloured ~ Early 
Americana, inchading Varage & e' eo —\ 3) First. - {1603}, 
Hakluyt’s Virginia miomhe val Hamor's True Discourse of 
pam ubbard’s New- Eng ~y “with the map, 1637, Gor 
Paiuted to the Life, 1659, and Denton's Brief Description of 
York, First Edition, uncut, 1670—French Illustrated Books of the 
Kighteenth Century, in contemporary ee The Writings of 
Modern French Authors, many bein +. editions, or with Original 
} ay 3 ) Sapented, end and campeuously d, the whole being in the 
condition. 





= above Sale will be continued (Part I., L-Z) on MONDAY, 
, and Four Velhowing Dave, this section of the Libi rary, in- 
be Py the First aw 7 litions . Loy the Poems, 1640. 
A Mi nd Sidney Dream, 1400, and other Suerte Editions of 
_ ’s Arcadia, the rare First Edition, 1590, and the 
Defen = aon Translation of Montaigne, Moog 
Fitsaboths Copy. 3 uarto +} . Marlowe, Marsto 
Massinget, ees shirley, el ‘ebster, and other rare Books 
Elizabe' En re facludin 








Magnificent Hluminated Manu — 
fnchutinga Latin Bible, ne Century, a 13th Century MS. 
‘The Pembroke Book of Hours, Hours of Anne de Beaujeu, with 
tures by Jehan Foucquet, and several other beautiful Hor», Missale 
manum, executed for Charles V., the Anne de Bretagne Ovid 
{ca. 1499]. and others—Editiones Principes of Lactantius, 1465, Quin- 
tillian, 1470, and Pliny, 1472, “both printed on vellum, the latter 
illuminated, Plautus, 1472, and Petrarch, First A dine Ed: on 
Thomas pe Ay Morte D’Arthur, printed by William 
, 1485 (the only perfect copy known)—Nova Statuta, printed by 
Machiinia (ca. 1482), in ori; foal binding—The Parliam: 
ynkyn de —— — only one other me ye yy $ 
onde, 1517, and Vulgaria [1520]—La Mer de 
I Histoire, 2 ~~ <4 illuminated co 7 on ~ L of Henricus de 
Suso, . Lorloge de Sapience, Verard, 1493—First Editions of Molitre, La 
Fontaine Castadins a fine copy of the “ ingame Edition 
of the Contes e 1762), ¥ Vol zo—ee t 
Americana, Sonmpria ~ Ay ad three Eaitions of Ves cci’s Third Voyage, 
1508-5, Van der Don nge , Nieuw - Nederlant, 1655, 
Thomas’ Account of ae ia, 1698, rton’s Redeemed Captive, 
~ uncut 4 ny, 174%, and the First Edition of the First New York 
- ame Extra - Illustrated Books, and Books with 

beta! fue odern Illustrated Books in Fine Bindings, &c. 

Ol jogues to the above Sales, being the First Portion in 2 Parts, 
A-K ont L—Z (price 2s. 6d.), may be had on 
application to 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO, 
115, OHANOERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


To whom any inquiries respecting the ve bow Suture sales of this 
Collection may be addressed. 











Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & Co. wit a SELL by 
AUOTION, at their rooms, 115, Chance: 

WEDNESDAY, ye . ye and Following Day, at 1 Totlock Misce 
LANEOUS BuOK of Literature, comprising Richard- 
son's Old Geramte A ish Mansions, od — 4 vols.—Audaley and 
Bones Say ic Art of Jena. 3 wes. and other Books on Architecture 
and A te Books, including Williamson and Howitt's 
tat atal Fie Field Bro Sporte, 3 go old morocco—Ackermann's History of 
the © house, and others relating to the same—Brodrick’s 
Falconer's Favourites Original Edition—Meyer's British Birds, 7 vols. 
—New ute’s Proceedings, 30 as rary Editions of 
Hak) luyt. 12 tay (special edition) ona Pure’ 20 vols.—Motley's 


Works, Best Edition, 9 vols., calf -X L, ‘easy VIIL., 2 vols.— 
Walpole's Le Letters, Me moire. &c., 18 vols — Books on ireland — 
Thack ~ 4 orks, Original iaerery Edition, 24 vols.—Kelmscott 
Golden Type Edition of Morris’ Works, 8 vols.— First Editions—a 


Selection of Recent Publications from a Keviewer's Library, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Standard Works from the Valuable Modern Library of a 
Gentleman. 


ESSRS , HODGSON & 0. awl SELL by 
AUOTIO their wo 
DURING APRIL. « SELECTION of Rot BrANDAT RD WORKS 5 above 


and other ies, comprising the Editions of the 
Hi grave, +" 


Geteted Unacenel teat lemate end’ Bametare ba 

8 onograp! emoirs = 

of National Biography, the reissue, in 22 vols. mn org the ad 
Novelists —Works in General Literature, the whole in clean con 

mostly in the original cl 





Catalogues are preparing. 





Rare Books— Manuscripts and Autographe. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


END oP APH WARE AND VA ABLE Bou BOOK LiF. the 
‘om 
Arehitectural of R. and J. Adam » Original ginal Waition, 3 vols: in 
Collection jel Wars and A Poreian Books ~~ een, ie _ 
bound -Gray's Poems, 1801, and three other volumes, with ‘Fore: ood . 
Paintings—Fi ts, Agamemnon, wi 9. alterations in 
author's hand—Karly Printed Books—Rare Editions in | En fish 
Literature— Sag - ary's of the ——- Almanac of oot, ins 
merocco bi , &c.—also interesting Autograph Letters —'M 


Catalogues are preparing. 


(Classified Advertisements continued p. 402.1 





1) 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 





HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 


A Series of NEW and SPECIALLY WRITTEN Books by 
Living Authorities. 


LEATHER, Gilt, Net 2/6 


1/= 
Editors : HERBERT 


NET, in Cloth; 
FISHER, M.A. F.B.A. 


Prof. GILBERT ee D.Litt. LL.D. F.B.A. ; 


Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 





From the Times on day of publication :—‘“‘ A highly i ingenious, ‘attractive, and suggestive 
series...... Not one of the volumes falls below a high standard, whether of instruction or of interest.” 


FIRST TEN VOLUMES READY NOW. 
By Sir C. P. Ivsert, 


PARLIAMENT. 


Clerk of the House of 


SHAKESPEARE. 
THE FRENCH 


HILAIRE BELLOC, 


Commons. 


By Joun MAsEFIELD. 


REYOLUTION. 


M.A. With Maps. 


By 


SHORT HISTORY OF WAR AND 


PEACE. By G. H. 
THE STOCK EX 


HIRST, Editor of the Economist. 


PERRIS. 


CHANGE. 


By F. bea 





IRISH NATIONALITY. By Mrs. J. R. 


GREEN. 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. Mariox 
NEWBIGIN. Illustrated. 


POLAR EXPLORATION. By Dr. W.S. 


BRUCE, F.R.S.E., Leader of the “ Scotia” Expedi- 
tion. With Maps. 

EVOLUTION OF PLANTS. By Dr. D. 
H. SCOTT, M.A. F.R.S. Illustrated. 

THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. By J. 
RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P., Chairman of the 
Labour Party. 


Similar sets, each of ten new volumes, will be published in JUNE, SEPTEMBER, and NOVEMBER. 


List on application. 





£75 IN PRIZES for the Five Best Short Essays. Conditions on every Volume. 





WORKS BY HERBERT SPENCER. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
2 vols. cloth, 1s, net 


PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 


Leng & Revised Edition. 
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By PIERRE DENIS. Translated, and with a His- 
torical Chapter, by BERNARD MIALL. With a 
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Map, and 36 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. (Inland 
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By IAN C. HANNAH, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
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A Complete Review of the History and Operations of 
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constitutes a formidable indictment of one of the most 
powerful corporations in the world.” 





RUDOLF BESIER’S NEW PLAY. 


LADY PATRICIA. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, Also Cheap Theatre 
Edition in paper cover, 1s. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 


Standard.—“‘One of the most delightful productions 
which the stage has shown us in recent years. Mr. 
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quizzing of Mr. Besier of the précieuse, the dabblers in 
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A History of Wales from the Earliest 
Times to the Edwardian Conquest. By 
John Edward Lloyd. 2 vols. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 


THe primary native authorities for the 
history of Wales for the six centuries 
before the Edwardian Conquest are the 
‘Annales Cambria’ and ‘ Brut y Tywy- 
sogion’ (or ‘Chronicle of the Princes ’), 
written, as their titles indicate, in Latin 
and Welsh respectively, but both pro- 
bably based, in part, on a common original. 
No English version of the somewhat bare 
register of events comprised in the 
‘ Annales’ has, we believe, ever been pub- 
lished, but the more detailed narrative of 
the ‘Brut’ (of which a translation ap- 
peared in the Rolls Series in 1860) became 
at an early date the groundwork of what 
long served as the standard history of 
Wales in the English language. For the 
‘Historie of Cambria,’ originally com- 
piled in 1559 by the antiquary Humphrey 
Liwyd, mainly from the * Bret,’ and pub- 
lished after his death under the patronage 
of Sir Henry Sydney, with large additions 
by Powel, continued for fully two cen- 
turies and a half to be, in its various 
editions, the chief English authority on the 
subject. It was thrice reprinted between 
1811 and i832, and even Warrington’s 
‘History,’ which tended to supersede it, 
was mainly an expanded version of 
Llwyd and Powel’s work, couched in what 
was deemed the more clegant and philo- 





sophical style of the Georgian period. 
No real advance was, however, made till 
the appearance in 1842 of a history written 
in Welsh by ‘‘ Carnhuanawc,” and possess- 
ing considerably more merit than the 
English history published ten years later 
by B. B. Woodward. A fresh survey 
of the whole field was made in an 
English work by Miss Jane Williams in 
1869, and in a Welsh one by Gweirydd ab 
Rhys a few years later. The books ap- 
pearing since then have been either popular 
sketches of the country’s history or 
scholarly monographs such as those of 
Sir John Rhys on the Brythonic invasion, 
Dr. Hugh Williams and the late Prof. 
Zimmer on the British Church, and 
Dr. Seebohm on the laws and tribal 
organization of the Welsh. 


It has been left to Prof. Lloyd to exe- 
cute a task not attempted in English since 
1869, namely, that of bringing together 
into a continuous narrative all that might 
fairly be regarded as ascertained fact con- 
cerning the history of Wales down to 1282. 
His object in the present work (he modestly 
states) has been “to map out... .what is 
already known and established, and thus 
to define more clearly the limits of that 
‘terra incognita ’ which still awaits dis- 
covery.” Speculation and hypothesis have 
therefore been avoided as far as possible. 
A scrupulous caution, rare on the part 
of many previous writers, is shown in 
accepting the evidence of all but the 
best and nearly contemporaneous docu- 
ments, unless corroborated by inde- 
pendent sources. The authority for 
any particular statement is almost in- 
variably given in foot-notes which in 
themselves are a mine of information 
and add greatly to the value of the work ; 
and there is the utmost candour in acknow- 
ledging when, in the author’s opinion, a 
theory isnot proven ora problem remains 
unsolved. Judicious use is made of 
the evidence of archeology and of place- 
names, but the inferences drawn by some 
writers from Welsh folk-lore are deemed 
too speculative to be as yet accorded a 
place in an historical work. The value of 
genuine tradition is, however, recognized 
by the use made of the two older series of 
historical triads, on the ground that the 
triad, though not a literary record, pre- 
serves an oral tradition at a certain stage 
inits transmission. The author’s thorough- 
ness of method is well illustrated by his 
treatment of many a long-cherished error 
or some distorted piece of tradition. 
Not content with merely rejecting it, he 
traces its devious development from its 
very source, as he has done with signal 
success in the story of the Lowland 
Hundred, made familiar to English readers 
by Peacock in his ‘ Misfortunes of Elphin.’ 


In a short opening chapter the author 
summarizes the chief conclusions of geology 
and archeology as to the prehistoric 
civilization of Wales, adopting the view 
that the paleolithic race perished utterly 
in the Ice Age, but that their neolithic suc- 
cessors, men of Iberian or Mediterranean 
origin, were represented in historic times 
by the Silures, whose descendants still form 





the predominant element in South East 
Wales. It is unlikely that their territory 
in Roman times extended so far to the 
west and north-west as to include Gower 
and Builth, as suggested by the author, 
for until Tudor times Gower was always 
associated with Ystrad Tywi to the west, 
while Builth, separated from the Silurian 
country by the Eppynt range, continued 
to be a principality by itself till the ninth 
century. 


The purely military character of the 
Roman occupation of Wales:(except in the 
south-east corner) is emphasized, and the 
precise relation of Wales to the rest of the 
empire is very clearly brought out. In 
his otherwise excellent survey of the 
military stations in Wales, the author 
omits the hill forts of Penydarran (Merthyr 
Tydfil) and Colbren, both excavated about 
1904 ; and he suggests—against the weight 
of probability, we think—that the Romans 
had no military post in Dimetia, or the 
modern Pembrokeshire. The discovery 
of a * blockhouse ” (Prof. Lloyd refers to 
it merely as “a Roman site ”) near Laug- 
harne, ten miles west of Carmarthen, 
shows that Maridunum was not the 
terminal station in this direction, and 
excavation may confidently be expected 
to bring other sites to light in the south- 
western peninsula. 


The predominantly military character 
of the Roman occupation had the pro- 
bable effect of retarding the spread of 
Christianity in Wales, and the author 
inclines to the view of Dr. Hugh Williams 
that there were no Christian churches in 
Wales before the beginning of the fifth 
century, though an earlier date was 
strongly championed by the late Prof. 
Zimmer. The Goidelic element prominent 
in Wales in the fifth century is regarded 
—in agreement with the view of Sir 
John Rhys—as the numerous remnant of 
a people the bulk of whom had passed 
over into Ireland, and not as re-invaders 
from that country, which is Prof. Kuno 
Meyer’s view. The process by which 
the Goidelic speech was driven out during 
this and the succeeding century, mainly 
as the result of a Brythonic invasion from 
the North—a subject which Sir J. Rhys 
has made peculiarly his own—is skilfully 
reconstructed from the evidence of 
Ogam inscriptions, place-names, and the 
seventh - century Cumbrian or North- 
umbrian tract appended to Nennius’s 
history, and known as the Saxon Genea- 
logies. 


The history of the two or three centuries 
preceding the advent of the Normans 
is so obscure and tangled that Prof. 
Lloyd treats it, not chronologically, but 
topically, devoting separate chapters to 
the early Welsh Church, the tribal divi- 
sions of Wales according to cantrevs, 
and the social life and characteristic 
institutions of its people as disclosed 
mainly in the Welsh Laws. The author’s 
treatment of these subjects is obviously 
the result of a careful independent study 
on his part, which has resulted in his 
contributing materially to our better 
understanding cf them. Far-reaching in 
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effect is his recognition of the fact that all 
the principal or “ mother ” churches of 
Wales retained during the early Middle 
Ages, and in some instances even far 
later, the monastic organization of their 
origin, each being in the hands of a col- 
legium of canons, who had an abbot 
at their head. It is in this fact, and 
not, as has hitherto been supposed, 
in any survival of the tribal system, 
that an explanation is found of the divi- 
sion of the revenues of these churches 
among a number of portionaries in later 
ages. 


The most noteworthy conclusion in 
Prof. Lloyd’s study of the Welsh Laws is 
his statement that the village community 
—with its open-field system of co-aration 
so graphically described by Dr. Seebohm 
—was in Wales confined to the unfree 
cultivators. Such a qualification has never 
before been suggested, and is in direct 
opposition to the views of Prof. Vino- 
gradoff as well as of Dr. Seebohm. Nor 
does Prof. Lloyd seem to have discovered 
anything in the free tribesmen’s organiza- 
tion which would support the theory of 
the communalistic origin of landed pro- 
perty :— 


“The free tref (or community) was not a 
hamlet or body of villagers.....The house- 
holds of the better class were not grouped 
together in villages, but were scattered here 
and there over the country....The free tref 
was constituted by marking off a number of 
these scattered holdings and associating 
them in responsibility for the payment of a 
fixed portion of the free render of the com- 
mote....[{It was not, | like the taeog tref, a 
society of joint tillers of the soil with in- 
terests closely intertwined, but merely a 
group of private owners, each pursuing his 
own way and holding his land separately .. . . 
Save in the Triads of Dyvnwal Moelmud 
[the oldest text of which dates only from 
the sixteenth century] there is nothing to 

est that a system of co-tillage existed in 
medizval Wales among the free tribesmen.” 


While these conclusions are sure to 
provoke no little controversy, such is not 
likely to be the case with another of the 
author’s new interpretations, namely, as 
to the meaning of “teulu.” In modern 
Welsh this word signifies a family, and 
the institution so named in the Laws has 
therefore been hitherto interpreted in 
terms of kinship. But Prof. Lloyd gives 
to the word its original meaning of ‘‘ house- 
host,” and he makes the “ penteulu ” 
not the head of a family residing in 
a separate homestead, as previous writers 
have assumed, but the captain of the guard 
or household troops. Before passing away 
from the Laws, we may mention that in 
dealing with the subject of marriage the 
author does not refer to the provision 
made for regularizing “clandestine ” 
unions, a provision which, in the light 
of some still-remembered Welsh customs, 
suggests that marriage by capture was 
at one time legally recognized, especially 
in South Wales. Foot-note 38 on p. 291, 
which bears on this point, is inaccurate as 


to South Wales. 


A sense of concreteness is given to 
these studies by a detailed survey of the 





territorial divisions of Wales under the 


tribal system, a subject which Mr. 
Egerton Phillimore has done much to 
elucidate. Indeed, Prof. Lloyd’s treat- 
ment of Welsh historical topography, 
his identification of doubtful and mis- 
placed sites, and his scrupulous exactitude 
in giving the correct forms of all names, 
both of persons and places, mark a great 
advance in this respect on the work of all 
previous writers on Welsh history. Un- 
fortunately, he takes but the scantiest 
notice of the Scandinavian names found 
on the Welsh coast, as well as of the larger 
question suggested by them, namely, the 
extent and permanence of Scandinavian 
settlements at such points. 


Much further light may, in course of 
time, be expected to illumine many a dark 
passage in the pre-Norman history of 
Wales; but as to the remaining period 
of Welsh independence, the goal of 
practical finality is nearer at hand, if not 
actually in sight. Most of the State 
records before the Edwardian Conquest 
have now been made accessible to students; 
the works of all the early chroniclers 
have been published ; and, on the English 
side, research on special periods has 
been pushed well-nigh to its utmost 
limits by such workers as Mr. Round, 
Prof. Tout, and Mr. J. E. Morris. To 
collate the multitudinous data thus dis- 
closed with the evidence of Welsh chro- 
nicle and poem, of local records and various 
forms of geniune tradition and medizval 
survival in Welsh life, was a task requiring 
a sound Welsh scholar who was also a 
trained English historian. Combining these 
qualifications in a probably unequalled 
degree, Prof. Lloyd is further endowed 
with a highly judicial temperament which 
has enabled him to assess fairly and im- 
partially the value of each piece of evi- 
dence, from whatever source drawn. 
So well and thoroughly has he accom- 
plished the task he undertook that there 
is singularly little of his work with refer- 
ence to the two and a half centuries 
before the fall of Llewelyn that is likely 
to be superseded, or even to require any 
substantial restatement. Hitherto the 
Welsh princes have too often appeared as 
so many shadowy, howbeit romantic 
figures on the stage of history ; but with 
the aid of the rich stores of new detail 
judiciously utilized by the author, they 
stand out in his pages with clear-cut 
features, their stature and dignity alike 
enhanced, and their actions taking on a 
meaning and a reality which were often 
lacking in previous portraitures of them. 
Prof. Lloyd’s terse, lucid, and restrained 
style, unmarred by a single turgid or 
obscure sentence, coupled with the simple 
dignity of his narrative, rising occasionally, 
especially in the second volume, to a high 
level of unaffected eloquence, adds to a 
work primarily conspicuous for its learning 
a charm which should render it attrac- 
tive to the public generally. 

When one considers the numerous 
Welsh and Latin quotations given in the 
foot-notes, and the many arehaic forms 
of personal names and place-names repro- 





duced, the work is a marvel in respect of 
its freedom from misprints. Of the very 
few we have discovered we may mention 
that Wynne’s edition of Powel’s ‘ His- 
torie’ should be described in the biblio- 
graphy as “ newly augmented,” and not 
* arranged.”” The exhaustive Index of 
43 double-columned pages will be very 
usefu]. There is a sort of omnibus map 
intended to show the chief centres and 
political divisions of Wales during the 
whole period considered. In future edi- 
tions this will, we hope, be replaced by a 
number of separate maps, each illustrating 
a period of its own. 








Essays on Russian Novelists. By William 
Lyon Phelps. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THe author of ‘Essays on Russian 
Novelists’ gives such evidence of a real 
grasp of the Russian character that he 
must be imbued with the spirit of love 
and sympathy which he ascribes to 
Russians. The many flattering things 
that he says of the writers whom he has 
chosen to present to the Western world 
could hardly be said by a Russian without 
his failing in the humility which Mr. 
Phelps declares to be among the Russian 
characteristics. This sympathy may be 
taken as an offset to the limitations 
imposed upon a critic of one race in 
judging the works of another, especially 
when a knowledge of the language is 
wanting and the critic is dependent upon 
translations. 


In his first chapter Mr. Phelps makes 
the somewhat startling assertion that 
Russian literature began with Pushkin. 
The writers who preceded Pushkin, such 
as Lomonosoff and all his school, may 
not be translated or known abroad. but 
they exist, and cannot be ignored by any 
literary critic. Ordinary foreigners do 
not read the English authors who preceded 
Shakespeare, but no one would dream 
of saying that English literature began 
with him 

There are other appreciations in this 
book that cannot go unchallenged. For 
example, the author emphatically declares 
that Gogol was Russia’s only humorist, 
thus totally ignoring Saltikoff, whom 
it is hard to believe any student of Russian 
literature can fail to know, and passing 
over the subtle humour of Chekhov. 
Some of his criticisms of Gogol also call 
for much questioning. It is true that 
Gogol’s portraiture of local types—so 
different from what is familiar to the 
West—makes it easy to understand that 
he is least likely among the great Russian 
writers to appeal to Western readers. 
But the author, while assuring us that he 
enjoys Gogol’s “ rollicking ”» humour, sees 
none of it in the immortal ‘ Quarrel of the 
Two Ivans,’ as he calls it, where it is 
perhaps most apparent. In this, as 


indeed in all Gogol’s work, the man of 
sorrows comes out. With Gogol tears 
are always near, and, no matter what 
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he writes, they burst out at the end, 


and no fun, no caricature, of his ever 
leaves the reader untouched by the sordid 
narrowness of the types depicted, the 
tragedy of stupid ugliness in life. 


The author ascribes to Gogol “ the only 
really great Russian comedy.” He may 
be so devoted to classical unity and form 
as to be unable to appreciate the modern 
school, and thus to deny the claims of 
Gorki and Chekhov and Andreef. But 
it is simply impossible to leave without 
a mention Griboedoff’s ‘Gore ot Ouma’ 
(‘Sorrow from Wisdom ’), which bears all 
the marks of genius, and is generally 
considered the greatest dramatic work in 
the Russian language, or to pass over 
Ostrovsky in silence. 


Of all Russian writers, Dostoevski and 
Turgenev are the most favoured by the 
author. It is natural that Turgenev, 
the most European of Russian writers, 
should be most appreciated by the Western 
mind. His brevity is much commended, 
and is favourably contrasted with the 
length of Tolstoi’s and Dostoevski’s books. 
The very bad translations of Dostoevski 
may be misleading, but with Mrs. Garnett’s 
renderings of Tolstoiit should be possible 
to appreciate how telling each detail is, 
how it deepens the impression, and what 
an intrinsic part it is of the reality of his 
pictures. The author seems unaware of 
the irony of Dostoevski’s title ‘The 
Idiot,” for he says of Alosha in ‘The 
Karamazov Brothers’ “ Alosha is the 
Idiot, minus idiocy and epilepsy.” But 
surely no one who has read this work can 
fail to see how brilliantly clever this so- 
called “Idiot” is—his idiocy consisting 
only of his gentleness, his unworldliness, 
his purity and oneness of mind and purpose. 


It is quite a revelation, apart from the 
doubtful English of the phrase, to learn 
that “the astonishing inequalities of 
“War and Peace’ make the reader at 
times angrily impatient and at other times 
inspired.” But the author’s sympathy 
with Tolstoi is not unbounded, and he 
does not hesitate to say of him: “Of all 
the great Russian writers, Tolstoi was the 
most unlovely.” If Tolstoi’s genius, his 
intensesincerity, and the continuous growth 
of his spiritual being do not save him from 
such sweeping condemnation, it can only 
be that his critic is hopelessly out of touch 
with him. Mr. Phelps quotes several 
contemporary Russian critics to corro- 
borate his view, but it is well known that 
Tolstoi was largely misunderstood at first, 
even in his own country, partly as all 
great men are misunderstood, partly on 
account of social and political considera- 
ene that it would be impossible to state 

ere. 


Mr. Phelps gives a fair appreciation of 
some of Russia’s younger and less-known 
writers, though he dismisses Garshin in a 
few lines, and does not even mention Kot 
Mourlika, who is surely as worthy of atten- 
tion as Kuprin. He treats Gorki some- 
what harshly, and does not seem to have 
noticed that Gorki did attempt to point 
out remedies for the social evils he depicts, 
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both in ‘Meschani’ (‘Les Bourgeois ’) 
and in ‘Mother.’ One of the author’s 
happiest phrases is: ‘‘ Gorki completely 
satisfies that strange but almost universal 
desire of well-fed people to go slumming. 
In his books....all the world goes 
slumming.” It is as apt and as true as 
his definition of Turgenev as “ the greatest 
diagnostician among all novelists.” 


The book is written in a fluent style, the 
interest never flags, and it contains much 
excellent material. It is a pity that it 
should be marred by such expressions as 
“a blazing ass.” 


The list of publications by Andrew 
Keogh at the end, giving as it does the 
available English, French, and German 
translations of the nine authors with 
whom Mr. Phelps deals, forms a useful 
addition, and should prove valuable 
to all students of the subject, though it 
is strange that the best translations of 
“War and Peace’ and ‘ Anna Karenina’ 
are omitted. 














Thucydides andthe History of his Age. 
By G. B. Grundy. (John Murray.) 


Wuat a wonderful person Thucydides 
must have been! He lived a life about 
which we know almost nothing. He 
left an unfinished work, which cannot have 
received his last and most artistic touches. 
Though known in the next generation to 
Xenophon, who begins his ‘ Hellenica’ as 
a continuation of the older history, he 
presently drops out of notice. Plato, 
Demosthenes (in spite of legends to the 
contrary), Aristotle, Polybius, know 
nothing of him, or, if they knew him, 
wholly failed to appreciate him. In the 
Augustan age Dionysius, in a society that 
was beginning to study him, offers severe 
and not undeserved criticisms of his style. 
Yet now, in the twenty-third century 
since he died, we have volume after volume 
issuing from the press in England, France, 
Germany, America, analyzing him, com- 
menting on him, estimating the man as 
well as the historian, theorizing on what 
he said, on what he ought to have said, 
on what he intended to say—et adhuc 
sub judice lis est. 


In these columns we reviewed, not 
very long ago, a brilliant book by Mr. 
F. M. Cornford, full of theories as to the 
real causes of the Peloponnesian War and 
how far Thucydides misunderstood them. 
If we remember rightly, he dwelt on the 
influence of the rich metics, who were 
not even citizens, and used Pericles as a 
lever for their financial schemes. Now 
we have Mr. Grundy, a man versed not only 
in the Greece of history, but also in the 
Greece of the present day, who thinks 
he is able to present the history of the time 
under a wholly new aspect, ignored or 
misunderstood by all his predecessors. 
He is not the first, nor will he be the last, 
who has been fortified in his long and 
arduous work by this delightful persuasion. 
It is one of great value to his readers, for 
such a writer is sure to be both instructive 
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and suggestive, even where he is not con- 
vincing ; for he sees the factsfrom a new 
standpoint, and groups them in a new 
order. 


We will venture to follow his example, 
and review the main topics of his volume, 
not seriatim, but as it seems to us most 
convenient for a mere general apergu. 
The three subjects he brings before us 
are the life and work of Thucydides as 
a writer and thinker; the economic 
causes of the great war which Thucydides 
has inadequately described, owing to his 
want of appreciation of those causes ; 
and lastly, the art of fighting as practised 
by the Greeks of that age, and its con- 
sequent effect on the questions of war 
and peace. 


The first part, on the life of Thucydides 
and the condition of his text, might have 
been put in a much briefer form. For 
the actual facts about the man can be 
stated in a page, and the endless theories 
about him are only the weaving and un- 
ravelling of a web, like that of Penelope. 
So is the last part of the book, presenting 
all the theories of both wise men and fools 
upon the way in which the work was 
composed, why such a thing is omitted, 
such a thing restated ; why we find a new 
preface in the middle, and no speeches 
in Books V. and VIII. ; why there is only 
one dialogue (that at Melos), and whether 
this is the rough draft of the argument for 
speeches never composed, or whether 
Thucydides really meant to accentuate the 
brutalities of the Athenian empire in 
these striking sentences, conundrums for 
the modern examiner to set, and the 
modern commentator (or candidate) to 
solve. But the outcome of all these 
discussions is very small : every pro- 
bability that one scholar suggests is met 
by the counter-probability of another ; 
there are hardly any firmly established 
conclusions, and this is well exemplified 
by the present book, which seeks to give 
a new interpretation of the facts, and one 
which the author thinks wholly his own. 


Not that we deprecate or undervalue 
all this ingenuity ; it is one of the fascina- 
tions of classical scholarship, and reminds 
us of Malebranche’s famous saying: “If 
God were to offer me with one hand truth, 
with the other the search after truth, with 
all reverence I should choose the latter.” 
In the present instance Mr. Grundy is 
right in maintaining the general genuine- 
ness of our text. All the early papyrus 
evidence is in its favour. But he should 
have added that, owing to the arith- 
metical notation in these papyri, mistakes 
in numbers are to be expected in our 
medieval copies. Thus the ringleaders 
of the revolt at Mytilene, where the popu- 
lation may have been 5,000 males, were 
not ‘‘a little more than 1,000,” as our 
texts absurdly print, but a little more 
than 30—a mistake of A with a curl above 
it for A. Such corrections would have 
been far more interesting than the dis- 
cussion whether d5¢ 6 mdAquos and 
6 méAepos 65€ mean the same or different 
things. This speculation, which reminds 
us strongly of the essays in the Harvard 
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studies written by candidates for the 
Ph.D., seems to us mere idle hair splitting. 
In the earlier books, Thucydides used the 
one, then he goes on with the other; 
lastly, he uses them turn and turn about. 
It is merely a little psychological vagary 
of style, as if, e.g., we were to urge on 
Mr. Grundy that “reliable,” which he 
uses constantly, was bad English, and 
that he ought to use “ trustworthy.” 
His next book might adopt our suggestion 
entirely ; ultimately he might resume his 
old word, no longer exclusively, but vary- 
ing it with that we had persuaded him to 
adopt. This part of the book, then, seems 
to us too long and too minute, for it only 
shows immense reading of German pam- 
phlets and articles not very fruitful to the 
reader, unless he is a specialist. 


Let us turn to what the author proclaims 
as the real plum of his book, the economic 
views he holds as to the causes of this 
and other wars in Greek history. He 
apparently does not know Mr. Cornford’s 
work; he thinks Beloch his sole, and 
very imperfect predecessor in this field. 
His main thesis is that the population of 
Greece became too great to be supported 
by home produce; hence at one period 
the prevalence of colonizing, for this 
diminished the stress at home, and more- 
over created colonial markets which 
valued the peculiar products of Greece. 
Of these he holds that far the most im- 
portant were wine and oil; the increase 
of these diminished the already too 
scanty wheat crop. There were, of course, 
other exports, notably pottery (which 
he ignores), and all of them together 
tended to turn Greece into a home of 
manufactures, whose population lived 
by exporting them, and importing food. 
Hence slave labour was much used, and 
free labour depressed, so that later 
Greece sent out not colonists, but mer- 
cenary soldiers and sailors. 


We cannot criticize this attractive 
theory, which is supported by much good 
evidence, as a whole; we content our- 
selves with pointing out some gaps in the 
argument. Why was the Euxine so pre- 
dominant as the source of corn (and of 
fish) that the exclusion of any state from 
its traffic meant starvation? For Mr. 
Grundy tells us rightly that both from 
Egypt and Cyrene, and also from Sicily, 
corn was brought into Greece. Why 
then should Megara, a centre of manu- 
factures, be driven to starvation by being 
excluded from the Attic markets, when she 
had the port of Pegz on the Gulf of Corinth, 
and the way to Sicily open? There is 
surely a great difficulty here; for at 
this time there was no blockading Attic 
fleet in the Gulf, and outside it Coreyra, 
on the great route to Italy, was still 
neutral. Moreover, regarding this route 
from Italy to Corcyra, Mr. Grundy ex- 
aggerates, we think, the fear the Greeks 
had of the open sea. In fact, the ad- 
mission that cornships came from Africa 
to Cythera, the island off Laconia, proves 
that this trade crossed an open sea not 
less wide and dangerous than that from 
Elis or Messene to Sicily, where the giant 





Etna afforded a beacon seen 100 miles 
out at sea. Mr. Grundy’s further sug- 
gestion that the campaigns of the Athe- 
nians in A®tolia and Acarnania were in- 
tended to stop a land route to Sicily from 
the Albanian coast seems to us wild. 
Such a land route, carried to the north 
so as to get clear of Corcyra, must have 
been far too long and difficult for any 
considerable trade. It would have been 
much easier for Peloponnesian ships to 
strike out directly for Sicily or for Cyrene 
than to incur the dangers by land or sea of 
going north, and round by Italy. 


This is but one of the considerations 
which make us hesitate to follow Mr. 
Grundy in his demonstration that the 
whole cause of the Peloponnesian War 
waseconomic. But we nevertheless thank 
him for his many excellent observations 
on this much neglected or ignored cause 
of wars in ancient history. We will only 
remind him that there have been wars, 
not for bread, but for sentiment, even 
against the economic interests of the 
belligerents. 


We now come to the discussion on the 
strategy and tactics of Greek wars, which 
seems to us the least satisfactory part of 
the book. There are two statements on 
a single page which show how much Mr. 
Grundy knows of modern warfare. 


““ What happened to infantry, even pro- 
vided with firearms, but assailed before it 
could make use of them, is shown by 
{other cases] or by the French infantry which 
advanced against the English left at Water- 
loo, and was cut to pieces by a sudden charge 
of English cavalry.” 


This is an odd view of.the details of 
D’Erlon’s attack and its failure. The 
French were shattered by infantry fire, 
and charged with the bayonet, before the 
Heavy Brigade came down upon them. 


The next statement is even stranger. 
The author imagines that heavy infantry, 
more mobile than the Greek, could not 
only break the shock of cavalry with 
missiles, but also, “‘ apart from that, could 
adopt a more open order so as to let the 
assailant cavalry pass between its ranks.” 
Has he confounded cavalry with scythed 
chariots, or elephants, about whose charges 
we hear such stuff? or does he imagine 
that this is the way the British infantry 
defeated the charges of French heavy 
cavalry at Waterloo? But cavalry, as 
he rightly says, played a very small part 
in old Greek warfare till Alexander made 
his horse guards the offensive arm in 
his battles, just as Cromwell did in similar 
circumstances. 


According to Mr. Grundy’s account, 
the earlier wars carried on by citizen 
armies were childish. The invaders of a 
territory could not stay there, because 
they had to mind their farms, &c., at home : 
the invaded could not last out within 
their walls, for they had no food supply, 
and the devastation of their vines and 
olives, not to speak of cereals, meant 
poverty for years to come. Hence the 


: citizens must come out and fight the in- 


| vaders, and a pitched battle decided the 


issue. The obvious policy of stopping 
the heavy infantry of the invaders by 
setting upon them on their march through 
the glens and defiles which encompass 
every city territory in Greece seems 
never to have occurred to them till the 
reverses of Demosthenes in A¢tolia. If 
this be the full story of the matter, then 
the Greeks up to the days of Epaminondas 
were of small account as a military nation. 
Indeed, we might conclude that their 
victory at Platewa was all but a disaster. 
If Mardonius had not been compelled 
(probably for want of commissariat) to 
fight the battle, the Greeks would have 
been in dissolution and flight in a very 
few days. But these considerations are 
carrying us too far, and we must omit 
many points of interest, but of doubtful 
solution, raised by the author. 


A word in conclusion regarding some 
details of the book. Mr. Grundy speaks 
very cautiously throughout his pages 
of the recently found tract on the Athenian 
State as Aristotelian, not as Aristotle’s, 
wherein most English scholars agree with 
him. But he explains the Hektemoroi, 
the Attic farmers who were so terribly 
oppressed that it required Solon’s legis- 
lation to save them, as men who paid 
one-sixth of the produce as rent to their 
landlords. This seems to us an amazing 
view, though some German scholars share 
it. Tenants who only pay one-sixth of 
their produce would be better off than the 
most favoured of any age or country. 
In the métayer system the usual figure is 
one-half. These wretched Attic farmers 
had to pay five-sixths, and received only 
the remainder. 


We cannot praise the author’s style ; 
it is diffuse and often obscure ; it seldom 
shows any brilliant quality. Why does 
he use “‘Spartiate” for the familiar 
“Spartan”? We might quote specimens 
of involved sentences, but we have already 
exceeded our space. In spite of these 
defects of form we have found Mr. Grundy’s 
book full of interest, and recommend it 
strongly to classical readers. 








England under the Hanoverians. By 
C. Grant Robertson. (Methuen & Co.) 


THE series of which this volume forms a 
part inevitably invites comparison in 
its idea and execution with other pro- 
ductions of the co-operative method. In 
scope it differs little from ‘The Political 
History of England’ edited by Drs. Hunt 
and Poole, except that that runs to twelve 
volumes, and this is to be complete in 
seven. Mr. Oman’s series, though less 
ambitious than the ‘ Political History,’ 
has some distinct advantages. It is 
notable for its combination cf scholarship 
with a popular appeal—indeed, some of 
its volumes have been criticized as too 
popular; but in the one before us the 


right note is struck in the combination of 





dignity with real interest and brightness. 
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Be it said at once that the personality of 
the author makes itself felt throughout 
in a way always attractive. 


His book covers a “natural” period 
(as indeed do the others of the series), for 
the years between 1714 and 1815 form one 
complete and distinct phase in the develop- 
ment of English history. The “ material ” 
available for the eighteenth century is 
perhaps more abundant, and has been 
better worked than that of most 
periods, and in matters of fact it was 
hardly possible for a new authority to 
advance on the accuracy and exhaustive- 
ness of the ‘ Political History,’ though 
even here Mr. Robertson has occasional 
differences from the earlier writers. Thus 
he does not repeat the oft-told tale that 
England’s policy towards her colonies 
improved after she received the lesson of 
the loss of the United States. On the 
contrary, he shows that she remained as 
unenlightened as ever in this respect. 


It is in its method rather than in 
its matter that the value of this new 
treatment of eighteenth-century history 
lies. The narrative is severely condensed, 
and it isremarkable how much information 
is compressed into five hundred pages ; 
but the point to notice is the way in 
which the facts are used as material for 
grouping and generalization—reflections 
often apt and convincing, and always 
stimulating. 


“The expansion of the British Empire, 
the consolidation of Parliamentary govern- 
ment under « constitutional monarchy, the 
transformation of the political and economic 
organization of society by the agricultural 
and industrial Revolution—to illustrate and 
explain these three capital features of 
eighteenth-century British history have [sic] 
been my self-imposed task.” 


These three factors receive abundant 
emphasis and illustration throughout the 
volume, but especially good is the empha- 
sis laid on the interaction of economic and 
political history. This theme is developed 
in two admirable chapters summing up 
respectively the general characteristics of 
the two halves of the period. Chap. iv. 
of the first part of the book is entitled 
‘Hanoverian England,’ and offers an 
admirably accurate and vivid picture of 
many sides of English life under the first 
two Georges. Such things are con- 
sidered as the Revolution settlement, the 
characteristics of the two great parties, 
Cabinet methods under the new régime, 
and the conscious expression of political 
ideals in the writings of the time. 

Notably lucid and full is the account of 
the economic changes which were passing 
overthe land, transforming the comparative 
simplicity of seventeenth-century England 
into the subtle and complex civilization of 
modern days. Mr. Robertson generally 
writes well, and it is in touching on this 
theme that he writes best. A passage 
—_ almost at random will illustrate his 

ne :— 


_ “ The territorial feudalism had dominated 
its dependants from castles and manor- 
houses; the industrial feudalism is seated 





among its factory chimneys, its warehouses, 
the roar and glare of blast furnaces, the 
undying throb of its machinery, drowning the 
tramp of the wearied feet of men and women 
born tired and condemned to toil. Over 
the new towns—Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Birmingham—are hung the banners and 
scutcheons of the industrial lords, whose 
indentures and service bind a host more 
numerous, and more dependent, than were 
ever sworn to the bear and ragged staff of 
a@ Nevile. The dull monotony of brick and 
stone,sweat and grime and smoke, unceasing 
noise, the stress of a competition whose 
cessation means ruin—these are the new 
towns. Is it surprising that many who 
had known the old cities before steam, coal, 
iron, and the machines scrapped the old home 
life and the home industries, who had seen 
‘the doghole of St. Helens’ and the under- 
ground life of the coalpits, were ready to 
call the new towns porches of Hell, to 
cry on the housetops that it was merry in 
England before the new industry came up ?” 


The corresponding chapter of the second 
half of the book (devoted chiefly to the 
crowded reign of the third George) is 
headed ‘ The Industrial Revolution,’ and 
we have seldom seen a clearer, and within 
its limits a more adequate account of 
the numerous transforming forces at work 
on the old society in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and the first years 
of the nineteenth. 


It is characteristic of the author’s method 
that constitutional changes and problems 
find treatment in these ‘economic ” 
chapters. One curious omission we have 
noted. While the coming into being of an 
“urban race” is described, we find no 
direct mention of the employment of child- 
labour, one of the most appalling evils 
of the time of transition. 


Religious history, too, has its place 
in these chapters, for Wesleyanism, which 
was but a revival of “heart” religion, 
“* found its readiest hearers in the neglected 
village, mine, and slum.” It is significant 
that, while Wesley receives but a passing 
allusion at the hands of the ‘ Political 
History,’ Mr. Robertson devotes three 
full pages to the man and his work. 


On the other hand, literature gets but 
scant attention from him, though the 
abundance and aptness of his allusions and 
his ready quotations from contemporary 
comment give a literary flavour more 
welcome than any formal chapters, inade- 
quate as they must have been, on the 
literature of the time. These comments 
frequently find their place in foot-notes, 
of which the author makes excellent use 
in just proportion. A good example is 
the foot-note on p. 8 illustrating from set 
pronouncements of prominent men of 
both parties the attitude of Whigs and 
Tories. in the matter of foreign policy. 
The Tories obviously were the “ Little 
Englanders” of the epoch, and it is 
interesting to compare the style of com- 
ment (of which the foot-note furnishes 
three examples) with modern pronounce- 
ments on the subject. It may be re- 
marked that Mr. Robertson’s sympathies 
are generally with the Whigs, as the party 
which stood for that liberty of which he is 
almost an impassioned champion. 





The constitutional history of the 
eighteenth century has a subtle fascination, 
and Mr. Robertson rightly emphasizes the 
reality of the problems at issue, and the 
keen appreciation which the Whigs always 
had of the danger still threatening from 
the power of the Crown :— 


“The Whig supremacy, with all its 
defects, was an inevitable and beneficial 
stage in the long journey from 1689—1910. 
Under the domination of a proud, patriotic, 
and enlightened aristocracy, England proved 
to Europe the success of a gigantic consti- 
tutional experiment. The Whigs added an 
unwritten code to the letter of the law, and 
their success destroyed automatically the 
reasons for their own supremacy.” 


Mr. Robertson supplies an interesting and 
ingenious apology for the proverbial Whig 
“ corruption ” :— 


“It consisted in applying the influence 
of the Crown and the patronage of the 
Executive to sustain the balance between the 
monarchy and the popular element.” 


Excellent is the description of the 
normal working and development of the 
nation’s institutions in the two halves of 
the period. The treatment of the House 
of Lords in both “ general ” chapters has 
a modern interest, and the account of the 
changes wrought in its character and 
functions through Pitt’s lavish creation 
of peers is noteworthy. 


One side of the history of the period 
seems to us to have suffered somewhat 
from the urgency of the need to condense, 
viz., the history of diplomacy, the chief 
interest of which necessarily lies in detail, 
in the peculiarly cynical politics of the 
eighteenth century. However, the author 
is always clear, if summary, and particu- 
larly good is his chapter on England and 
the French Revolution, with its story of 
aggression and panic. This chapter gives 
a description of Charles James Fox at his 
best as a champion of freedom, with his 
fervent conviction that liberty must 
ultimately prevail. The characterization 
is excellent throughout the volume. It is 
comparatively easy to make an interesting 
sketch of a personality like Fox, with his 
fascinating and repellent traits alike 
strongly marked ; but it requires greater 
power to enlist sympathy and under- 
standing with more reserved and less 
vivacious types, such as the younger Pitt 
or Robert Walpole. One feels that Mr. 
Robertson is thoroughly at home in his 
period, and has entered into the psychology 
of its types. Walpole often appears else- 
where as a mere lay figure, his strength 
lying merely in his caution; but here 
he lives, and his limitations appear 
less obstinate and more conscious. 


It is curious that a style and a plan so 
carefully designed as Mr. Robertson’s 
should not unfrequently admit verbal 
and ungrammatical slips, which are 
commonly associated with hasty writing. 
Thus on p. 71 we find “also likewise,” 
where only one of these words is required. 
On p. 61 we read: “ Walpole and New- 
castle preferred overtures to the Emperor 
and thus isolate Spain.” It is —, not 
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number of the peers should not be enlarged 
beyond six ” (p. 37); “‘ Walpole saw that 
the Polish succession to Great Britain was 
not worth the bones of a grenadier of the 
First Foot Guards” (p. 66). There are also 
one or two minor slips in matters of fact, 
but Mr. Robertson is to be congratulated 
on having produced a thoroughly com- 
petent work, uniting scholarship with 
sound philosophy. 








NEW NOVELS. 
A Kingdom of Dreams. By J. J. Bell. 
(Cassell & Co.) 


AN instant appeal to the curiosity is a 
sure method of attracting readers, and 
Mr. Bell makes it effectively in the 
prologue and first chapter of his new story. 
His younger hero, having been discharged 
from prison, is suddenly and mysteriously 
befriended, and becomes the guest of a 
charming gentleman and his niece. The 
gentleman hopes to found a kingdom in 
Africa, where worldliness will have no 
place, and money no value. A huge 
sum of money is required to buy and 
stock land for this purpose, and to obtain 
it he uses an ingenuity above petty 
scruples. On this angelic and humorous 
rogue Mr. Bell has expended much skill, 
and the reader responds by developing 
a fondness for the character in question, 
who, however, is allowed to lose his life 
in an ill-contrived and melodramatic 
scene. The element of love in the story 
is fresh and piquant; but there is a co- 
incidence, favourable to the heroine’s 
opinion of her lover, which is too impro- 
bable for acceptance. 





Thorpe’s Way. By Morley Roberts. 


(Eveleigh Nash.) 


Tue ‘“ way” was very unconventional— 
in fact extravagantly so—extending from 
a proposal of marriage by Thorpe him- 
self, after about an hour’s acquaintance 
at a public dinner in the first chapter, 
to his elopement with the lady over a 
mountain pass in the last. In the inter- 
vening pages we are introduced to certain 
members of a family whose hyphened 
name was anything but the outcome of 
marriage between people of progressive 
ideas; a particularly aggressive and 
progressive, though ill-educated grand- 
mother ; a sporting scion of the nobility, 
with characteristic traits of character ; 
and other only slightly less interesting 
types. The author manages to introduce 
a good deal of present-day discussion 
without too obviously hampering the 
rollicking action of his story; and for 
this accomplishment he deserves, and will 
probably command, a wide public. 





(Methuen & Co.) 


Two righteous hypnotists nearly lose 
in a conflict of wills against the hypnotic 
power of an unscrupulous husband ; 
and Mrs. Annesley may be complimented 
on the fact that in this weird story she 
maintains human interest under trying 
conditions, leaving the simple and sensitive 
reader reluctant to extinguish the light 
after a nocturnal perusal of her thrilling 
pages. Premising that it is possible to 
cause death by hypnotic suggestion, she 
imagines that her heroine has repeatedly 
received the order, in hypnotic sleep, to 
die immediately after her husband, who 
desires companionship in the world to 
come; and that her lover (a physician) 
and a French hypnotist endeavour to 
nullify the effect of this order by a con- 
trary command. In the end the husband 
appears at once inconsistent and heroic. 
The setting of the story is modern and 
luxurious. Its psychological value is 
slight; but as an exhibition of the 
phenomena of hypnotism it has consider- 
able merit. 


A Man with a Past. By A. St. John 
Adcock. (Stanley Paul & Co.) 


Mr. Apcock introduces his story with a 
facetious declaration that he has invented 
all his characters. We have no doubt 
that this is true, and we like one of them 
very much. Mr. Patton, the writer of 
music-hall songs, is a veritable creation, 
and one could wish that the rest of the 
tale were in keeping. Mr. Adcock writes 
in the Dickens tradition, and he does it 
very well. The trouble is that the 
Dickens tradition is played out. Old 
wine will not go into new bottles. The 
matter of the story is rather melodramatic, 
and the climax is idyllic, so that it 
should have a profitable future. But 
when one has finished with the villains 
and sordid and shady characters and the 
uninteresting heroine and hero, one turns 
back to Mr. Patton and his household, 
and wishes that the author would write 
a story wholly about him. 





Fenella. By H. Longan Stuart. 
& Windus.) 


Tuts story, which would have been far 
more effective if it had not been quite so 
long, presents two men—one an ascetic 
author struggling none too bravely with 
poverty, the other a rich financier almost 
brutally frank in his sensuality—in love 
with the same woman, who is a curious 
mixture of innocence and worldliness, 
fidelity and indiscretion. Paul Ingram 
and Sir Bryan Lumsden are mere con- 
ventional types, but Fenella Barbour, 
who becomes a fashionable dancer, has 
the quality of life. The story deals— 
sometimes with a frankness that borders 
on the daring—with many phases of social, 


(Chatto 





But the narrative is clogged by over- 
elaboration. 





Griffith Colgrove’s Wife. By Gerald Fitz- 
stephen. (Methuen & Co.) 


Tus well-written story, in which a 
picture of the literary and social life 
of the sixties is presented, is a sincere 
and capable piece of work, though marred 
by some faults of construction and cha- 
racterization. Rachel Orpwood, a cul- 
tured and ambitious girl, marries Griffith 
Colgrove, whose masterful will and intel- 
lectual qualities win her admiration in his 
struggling days, in the fond expectation 
that she will share his literary aims and 
renown. Colgrove, who takes a wholly 
Mid-Victorian view of women, condemns 
his wife to a solitary life of domestic 
drudgery. It is her unhappy fate to 
see the character of the colossal egoist 
deteriorate under the influence of social 
success, and his tragic misfortune to 
realize when it is too late the fatal blow 
he has dealt his own happiness. A 
number of thinly veiled personalities of 
the period are introduced, but not with 
success. 





The Early History of Jacob Stahl. By 
J.D. Beresford. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


A CAREFUL and intelligent study of a 
young man’s vita sexualis and of the 
formation of his philosophy is always 
worth reading, and the author has the 
literary qualities needed to make such a 
study a success. He tells the story of 
Jacob Stahl from the period when in 
his babyhood a careless servant allowed 
him to injure his spine to the time when, 
uplifted by conscious kinship with the 
larger life of the universe, though parted 
from wife and mistress and financially 
ruined, he contemplates exchanging the 
profession of an architect for that of an 
author. The relations between Jacob 
and the self-sacrificing aunt who brought 
him up are admirably described, and the 
commonplace expression and develop- 
ment of his ingratitude are thoroughly 
lifelike. Our author interests us more- 
over in the atmosphere and incidents 
characteristic of architects’ offices, and 
maintains brightness in patiently realistic 
writing with much success. The book 
seems to demand at times a liberty of 
statement withheld from modern English 
fiction, and the ingenuity of Mr. Beresford 
is fortunate in preventing an effect of 
compulsory abridgment. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Le Général de Galliffet, par Louis Thomas 
(Paris, Dorbon-ainé), is disappointing as 4 
biography of the brilliant officer of the 
Second Empire and the desperate hero 
of Sedan, for much of the author’s matter 
will. be already familiar to the expert 
reader of French memoirs of the period. 
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The sight of this stout volume of 343 pages 
led us to hope for a great deal of interest- 
ing detail concerning Galliffet’s early military 
career, with novel side-lights on the Court 
and Parisian society under Napoleon III. 
Our expectations, however, are not realized, 
for, after a preliminary chapter on the 
Galliffet family, only 56 pages are given 
to the General’s eventful history down 
to the Franco-Prussian War, including the 
Crimean, the Italian, and the Mexican 
campaigns. About the same space is given 
to the war of 1870, and to the very ener- 
get?c part which Galliffet took in the repres- 
sion of the Commune. These last operations 
deserved extended treatment, for here 
was an opportunity for a highly in- 
teresting investigation of the charges of 
ruthless cruelty brought against the General 
by the partisans of the insurrection of 1871. 
Too little also is said of the relations between 
Gambetta and Galliffet in the early days 
of the Republic. 

It was as a direct consequence of those 
relations that in 1899 Waldeck-Rousseau, 
who had begun his official life in Gambetta’s 
“Grand Ministére,”’ persuaded the _ re- 
actionary cavalry officer, then in his 70th 
year, to be Minister of War in the Cabinet 
constituted for the “liquidation” of the 
Dreyfus affair. He thus became the col- 
league of M. Millerand, who until then had 
been a militant Socialist, and whose party 
used to greet the War Minister in the 
Chamber with cries of ‘‘ Assassin,” in 
memory of the repression of the Commune, 
to which the General used to reply “‘ Voila, 
voila, voil&!’’ Galliffet remained only 
twelve months in this anomalous position, 
criticized alike by his old friends and new 
allies. The incidents of his resignation and 
the connexion he had with the termination 
of the Dreyfus affair have provided a good 
deal more journalistic material for a life of 
Galliffet even since this book appeared, as 
the Matin has recently published a quantity 
of Waldeck-Rousseau’s private papers re- 
lating to this period, in spite of the protest 
raised by the widow of the deceased Prime 
Minister. 

The book, in fact, contains little that is 
new tous. But we do not recollect having 
seen before a fantastic origin attributed to 
the name of Galliffet—no doubt by an anti- 
Semite who resented the General’s com- 
plicity with the liberation of Dreyfus, 
and who discovered for him a Jew ancestor. 
converted in 1581 and endowed at baptism 
with the name of Gallus factus, to signify 
that he was made a Frenchman. 


A good example of Galliffet’s boisterous 
unexpected repartees, which he used to 
hurl at persons conversing with him, with- 
out respect for their rank or even their sex, 
is reported of him at Marienbad, where in 
1891 he met with the Comtesse de Paris :— 


‘Tl lui lanca 4 briile-pourpoint : 

** « Madame, si vous voulez jamais régner sur la 
France, savez-vous ce qu’il faut faire?’ 

“Et comme la Comtesse de Paris le regardait 
avec perplexité : 

* * Divorcez et épousez M. Carnot !’” 


Seven Sages of Durham. By G. W. 
Kitchin. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—When the 
idea of this book first presented itself to the 
mind of the Dean of Durham, on a smaller 
scale, it occurred to him to give it the title 
of ‘The Portraits of Four Durham Gaol- 
birds,’ for each of the four worthies originally 
selected were for divers reasons shut up 
in prison at one period or other in their 
lives. 

Eventually, however, he was induced to 
add to this number sketches of the lives and 
characters of three other men, who all had 





the good fortune to escape the prison taint. 
In his brief but quaint preface the Dean 
states that :— 


““These seven men were singularly various. 
Durham is a favoured home of irregular qualities, 
such as make men difficult to live with but inter- 
esting to read. It has been the amusement of an 
old man to meditate on all these characters, 
and to wonder whether I, too, have escaped the 
picturesqueness of being an oddity.” 


The first picture is that of Bishop Richard 
d@’Aungerville (1333-1345), who in the days 
of his episcopate surrounded himself with 
@ brilliant group of scholars, and who was 
one of our first writers on libraries and the 
praise of books. To him follows that 
strange anomaly, a lay Dean of Durham, 
Thomas Wilson, whom Queen Elizabeth, to 
her lasting disgrace, in defiance of all laws 
and statutes, rewarded for certain risky 
adventures by making him Dean in 1581. 
He held this wealthy office for less than a 
a@ year and a half, was installed by proxy, 
and was probably never in residence for a 
single day. The third portrait is that of 
Peter Smart, the grimmest and most bitter 
of Puritans, the implacable foe of Bishop 
Cosin, and the Popish enrichment of Durham 
Cathedral. 


To him succeeds that interesting character, 
Isaac Basire, a much-travelled Frenchman, 
who became, as Prebendary of Durham and 
Archdeacon of Northumberland, a man of 
much note in the Church of England. A 
man of very different calibre follows, 
namely, Denis Granville, a man of the world, 
and for ever entangled in debt, but dis- 
tinguished for his unvarying loyalty to the 
Stewarts; he was appointed Dean of 
Durham in 1684, but was before long deprived 
as a nonjuror. The last two of these sages 
of Durham are those absolutely literary 
contrasts, who were contemporary bishops, 
William Warburton, who became Prebendary 
of Durham in 1755 and Bishop of Gloucester 
in 1760, and Joseph Butler, who was made 
Bishop of Bristol in 1738 and translated to 
Durham in 1750. The Durham Chapter 
about this date was a curious coterie. 
Shortly after Butler’s appointment, the great 
Hebrew scholar Robert South held a prebend. 
In 1750 the Hon. Spencer Cowper was Dean, 
and on 20th July of that year James Gis- 
borne, rector of Staveley, Derbyshire, who 
had held a Durham prebend for several 
years, wrote as follows to his wife, in a letter 
which has not, we believe, been hitherto 
published :— 


** T found this place very full of fine folks of the 
county and of Yorks and Northumberland, as it 
still continues. The weather has not been very 
favourable to the races, nor have they had many 
horses. Only two started yesterday, and one 
of them tumbled down at the beginning of the 
first heat, and so there was no second, and Dr. 
Stillingfled and I, who had stolen out in our coats 
to see (unseen) came back disappointed; but 
feastings, concerts, and assemblies flourish greatly. 
Our Quire had a concert yesterday, and a most 
incomparably good one, in the Chapter House, 
a noble room for the purpose near twenty yards 
high. It was Alexander’s Ode, near twenty 
instruments and about fifteen excellent voices, 
and 300 or 400 gentlemen and ladies to hear 
them, who all expressed great admiration. For 
my part I was never so entertained so long 
together, two hours—and to-day, vile change, 
in the very same place there has been as long a 
continuance of jarring, quarrelling, and disagree- 
ment.” 


Dean Kitchin, who shows in this enter- 
taining and well-written book that he has a 
keen appreciation for all that is quaint or 
unusual, will probably rejoice in this letter 
if it is novel to him, and be thankful 
that he has nowadays to preside in the 
Chapter House over more harmonious 
gatherings. 





Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Houston Stewart Chamberlain. A 
Translation from the German by John Lees, 
with an Introduction by Lord Redesdale. 
2 vols. (John Lane.)—Mr. Chamberlain’s 
well-known book, which has had a great vogue 
in Germany, is hardly, we think, likely to 
meet with a similar success in England, despite 
the eulogistic preface by Lord Redesdale, 
and the admirable care and patience, marred 
only by a few slips and misprints, with 
which Dr. Lees has translated it. The 
author, in about 1,200 pages of close type, 
surveys the general course of human history 
in order to prove that the ‘‘ Germanic” 
peoples—by which he means the Celts and 
Slavs of Northern Europe as well as the 
Teutons—are the heirs of all the ages, 
and in a sense the saviours of mankind. 


He begins reasonably enough with chap- 
ters on Hellenic art and philosophy, Roman 
law, and Christianity a3 the triple legacy 
of the ancient world. Then he goes off on 
a long and bitter digression about the 
Jews, which probably appealed to the 
Anti-Semites of Germany, but will be less 
effective here. The medieval Church and 
its relations to the Empire are next con- 
sidered at length; and then comes a 
sketchy historical survey of the six cen- 
turies from 1200 to 1800, concluding with a 
chapter on art which is in some respects the 
best thing in the book. 


Mr. Chamberlain has read widely, and 
quotes from a whole library of authorities ; 
moreover, while proposing to write only for 
the unlearned public, he often breaks off 
in the middle of an argument to wrestle 
with some expert or examine in detail some 
obscure problem, as, for instance, whether 
Jesus Christ was a Jew. But all his wide 
reading serves rather as a decoration than 
as a solid substructure. It disguises, rather 
then strengthens, the polemical pamphlet, 
glorifying the “‘ Germanic ’’ peoples, depre- 
ciating the Jews, and denouncing the Roman 
Catholic Church, into which this imposing 
book resolves itself on examination. 


We cannot enter here into the many 
matters in dispute. But, writing without 
prejudice, we merely say that the author’s 
arguments in many cases do not make a 
successful appeal to us. A humble British 
historian will gasp when he finds Mr. 
Chamberlain declaring that the’ signing of 
Magna Carta assured the triumph of Teutonic 
freedom in Europe. The references to 
the history of the English agricultural 
class are too brief to be satisfactory ; 
the author looks back to the fifteenth 
century a3 a golden age for the peasantry, 
and assumes that their lot grew steadily 
worse until about 1850. These are trifles, 
perhaps, and not essential to his purpose. 
But the two examples, selected at random, 
typify not unfairly the author’s method. 
He writes as a controversialist. 


The Nature of Personality. By William 
Temple. (Macmillan & Co.)—Mr. Temple’: 
book is not an essay on Personality, but is 
a set of lectures on that subject which were 
delivered in Oxford. These lectures with 
discussions on ‘Thing, Brute, and Person,’ 
‘The Will and its Freedom,’ and ‘ Persona- 
ality and the Time-process,’ are meant to 
stimulate and guide those who are not far 
advanced in philosophy. The writer is 
never dull, and he has the art of touching 
with a light hand things with which he is 
evidently familiar. While Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas, Kant and Hegel, Bradley 
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and Lord Haldane, are cited, there is nothing 
fantastic in the introduction of R. L. 
Stevenson. 

A rival guide of speculative novices may 
naturally ask many questions. Mr. Temple 
asserts that the common purpose of society 
does exist, and yet is not consciousl 
present in any of the members. Thoug 
unwilling to use the idea of the subconscious 
as an explanation of human affairs, he sees 
here no help for it. But if the common 
purpose is never in the consciousness of the 
individual, how does it pass into the sub- 
conscious ion? Another question may 
be asked. . Temple says that “ for an act 
to be morally good, it must have both 
good results and a good motive,” but how 
does he reconcile these words with his state- 
ment that “if the motive is right and the 
result only turns out wrong through un- 

redictable circumstances, we still allow 
ull moral worth to the action’’? Then, 
again, Mr. Temple may be right in asserting 
that “all virtuous action can be rooted in 
pride,” but what does he mean? Another 
sentence may be quoted: “It is misleading 
to speak of self-realization through self- 
sacrifice. Self-sacrifice is self-realization.” 
He does not explain how, if the self is negated 
or sacrificed and the process ended, the self 
can be affirmed or realized. Many answers 
on various points might be demanded, but 
even the keenest questioner would be forced 
to admit that Mr. Temple, the bearer of 
an honoured name, is admirably fitted to 
stimulate the thought of those who are 
interested in philosophy. 





a ______ 





The Serpent of Division. By John Lyd- 
gate. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 
a Glossary, by Henry Noble MacCracken. 
(Frowde.)—One of the distinguishing qualities 
of poetry, as a mode of speech, is its 
power of condensed expression—the reader 
when raised to the pitch of the poet, shares 
his high intensity of vision ; the distinguish- 
ing quality of Lydgate as a poet is that his 
verse takes three times as long to say a thing 
as a prose writer would. With, however, 
this prose work by him before us, our 
dictum requires modification: Lydgate 
is as lengthy in prose as in verse, though 
‘The Serpent of Division’ is probably not 
intended for prose, but merely a —— 
_ in an early stage. The book is full of 

is well-known tags and inconsequences, and 
any one familiar with the jog-trot of his 
verse could have no difficulty in turning it 
into the familiar eight-line stanzas without 
hesitation. Only one objection to the 
theory we put forward is worth considera- 
tion: it presupposes Lydgate to have 
written his poetry on a definite scheme 
settled beforehand, an idea which would not 
appeal to the average reader of his works. 


Dr. MacCracken’s text is presented to us 
by his publishers in a very desirable form, 
and seems, as far as can be judged without 
collating the manuscripts, to be satisfactorily 
edited. He has compiled a vocabulary, for 
which there is less need now that the 
‘Oxford Dictionary’ is so far advanced 
towards completion, beyond place-names and 
exceptional forms. One or two of these occur 
in the text, like “‘ assoine lyne ” (the “‘ Limes 
ab Ausoniis” of Lucan), and are left alone 
by the author. 


The greater part of his work has 
been concentrated on the introductory 
note, which is of considerable length, and 
deals with the sources of the work, its 
authorship, and the circumstances of its 
composition. To pe frankly, the Intro- 
duction, although the ter of it was 
® Harvard doctor's fheeis, oes not add 


; . 
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much to the general stock of knowledge, and 
it is to be hoped that the notes on the 
historical origin of the work did not form 
@ part of the thesis. Four MSS. of the 
work are known ; three of them are without 
date; and one has a double date, Dec. 1 
Henry VI. (1422) and 1400. One of the 
undated MSS. says that the author wrote 
“by commandment of my most worshipful 
master and sovereign,” the other three omit 
the words ‘‘and sovereign.” As to the 
authorship of this work, there can be no 
doubt it is stamped with Lydgate on every 
line, but Dr. MacCracken’s theory of its 
origin, based on these two words, calls for 
comment. 


“Duke Humphrey of Gloucester the Lord 
Protector and real sovereign of the kingdom, 
and others of the great nobles were not without 
apprehension, as they reflected what might be the 


Y 


result of the great — untimely death.... 
Among other measures which he took to preserve 
ublic tranquillity was the plan of employing 
he chief literary figure of the day....to write a 
tract showing the dangers of civil strife as illus- 
trated by the life of Julius Cesar.” 


We are surprised alike by the approxima- 
tion of the influence of a Lydgate tract to 
that of a succession of leading articles in 
some modern “ organ”’ of opinion, and by 
the idea put forward of Duke Humphrey’s 
position in December, 1422. Let us briefly 
recall the circumstances. Henry died at 
Vincennes on August 3lst, 1422. On his 
death-bed he warned Humphrey against 
selfishly preferring his own interests to 
those of the nation, and appointed him to act 
as deputy to Bedford during his absences 
from England. Gloucester immediately 
attempted to seize on the regency, and only 
the determined opposition of the Council 
prevented him from doing so. Parliament 
was adverse to his claims, and subordinated 
him altogether to Bedford, creating him his 
principal councillor, and protector of the 
realm in his absence, while the real govern- 
ing power was in the hands of the Council. 
Tf, therefore, Lydgate wrote this tract in 
December, 1422, it could not have been at 
Gloucester’s command to warn others 
against Civil war, but rather as a warning to 
Gloucester himself to act loyally towards 
Bedford—a warning justified by events. 
But on the whole, the theory does not seem 
likely. What seems more probable is that 
Lydgate may have had an idea for a 
Cesar poem in Henry V.’s time, but found 
it did not work out in the proper way—it isa 
little difficult to skim over the circumstances 
of Cesar’s death when complimenting a 
conqueror—and left the work in an unfinished 
state, adding an Envoi which is not the 
worst of his verse. However that may be, 
it seems impossible that Gloucester should 
have commissioned this work at the particu- 
lar moment assigned, and there is little 
likelihood that he ever saw it at all. We 
must all be grateful, however, to Dr. Mac- 
Cracken for filling up a gap in the scholar’s 
shelves, and reducing the list of Lydgate’s 
works unattainable by the average reader. 


Shapes of Clay, the*fourth volume of the 
Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce (New 
York, Niele & Co.), shows that versatile and 
forceful writer using what in his hands is— 
to adapt Milton a little—that other hardness 
of poetry. Within the limits which this pre- 
vailing characteristic implies—a characteristic 
which excludes charm to begin with, and 
all beauty except of a glittering and spectral 
kind—there are the proofs here of a great 
deal of practised ability in verse, and even of 
an imaginative power which ought to be 
poetical. Poetical in a sense it is, on 
occasion. The metaphysical quality which 








ives a weird awesomeness to Mr. Bierce’s 
(and worst) short stories assists the pro- 
jection of his visions in verse, as in prose. 
ou see the thing which he wishes you to 
see, sheerly, as though it were alone in the 
void and you the sole spectator. Such a 
situation is expressed in the conclusicn of 
the remarkable first poem, ‘The Passing 
Show,’ of which, however, the opening is 
better than the close, which we quote :— 


The sun with sullen and portentous gleam 

Hung like a menace on the sea’s extreme ; 
Nor the dead waters, nor the far bleak bars 

Of cloud were conscious of his failing beam. 


It was a dismal and a dreadful sight 

That desert in its cold uncanny light ; 
No soul but I alone to mark the fear 

And imminence of everlasting night ! 


— 


All presages and p of doom 

Glimmered and babbled in the ghastly gloom, 
And in the midst of that accurséd scene 

A wolf sat howling on a broken tomb. 





Poems which do honour to the writer 
are ‘ Invocation,’ an American “ recessional ”” 
which preceded Kipling’s by ten years; 
and ‘The Confederate Flags,’ in which he 
agers the petition of those against whom 
he fought thirty years earlier to have their 
flags given back to them. 


But despite these worthier instances— 
despite even an abundance of wit and some 
real fun—the general effect of the book is 
depressing. Upon half of its pages the 
writer seems to be wasting himself for trivial 
ends. With an intellect strong and pene- 
trating, if somewhat arrogant in habit, and 
a sincerely, if aggressively honest personality, 
he yet deems no price too dear to pay for the 
chance of being sardonic. The price is often 
the spoiling of what should have been 
& very good thing. Many of these poems, 
again, are personal lampoons, and are of a 
character, even when the subjects are women, 
that surprises us. It is a sad outcome of 
lifelong devotion to the cult of the swashing 
blow when the hand usurps the man, as the 
tail, it is alleged, may wag the dog. But 


all who believe in the dog deny the allegation. 


Mr. Freperic M. Hatrorp, “ Detached 
Badger” of The Field, and author of ‘‘ The 
Halford Dry Fly Series” (Atheneum, 
March 28, 1903), has added to its three 
volumes another, almost uniform in appear- 
ance, entitled Modern Development of the 
Dry Fly (Routledge & Sons). In this 
book he explains how from close observation 
of natural insects, and from a profound 
belief that the more exactly they are imitated 
the better will be the artificial fly, he was 
led to introduce changes in dressing, and a 
reduction in number of patterns from 100 
to 33. This alone is a step in the right 
direction, and it is highly probable that a 
further reduction would be advantageous. 
Mr. Halford has given his improved patterns 
many trials, and is satisfied that they are 
more killing than the old ones. This may 
be so, but it is at least doubtful whether 
trout can detect, or care at all for, micro- 
scopic differences in the flies on which they 
feed. Probably no two of the natural flies 
are exactly alike, and a feeding trout, if 
satisfied that an insect is good for food, 
would not, we may suppose, waste time over 
discrimination. 

We are inclined to think that too much 
importance is given to colour; the various 
shades are exhibited in plates x.—xxvii., 
the names in some cases being difficult to 
account for, when apparently a recognized 
water-colour description might have been 
used. Thus “ Sulphury White” seems to 
have little to recommend it, while the lemon 
yellow of water-colour painting is marvel- 
lously near what is shown in plate x, 


a ad 
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The illustrations in Part II. are admirable, 
whether of trout or of river; they are well 
chosen and well executed. 


Tue PaRIsH REGISTER Society oF DUBLIN 
has lately issued to subscribers its eighth 
volume, containing the Registers of Derry 
Cathedral, 1642 to 1703. The editing has 
been done by Mr. Herbert Wood of the Irish 
Record Office, and leaves nothing to be 
desired. Canon Hayes of Derry contributes 
a Preface in which he describes the original 
Registers, and notes certain gaps, which 
naturally include the disturbed period of 
the famous siege of Londonderry. The 
Register is the oldest in Ireland, outside 
Dublin, with the single exception of Lis- 
burn. Among the baptisms we notice 
“ Aromintho, daughter of Collonel Robert 
Lundey and Martha his wife, 17th May, 
1686.” The notorious Lundy’s baby had 
a less notorious Christian name, it seems. 
Canon Hayes draws attention to some other 
curious names, such as Chrispiana, Hanni- 
ball, Foresee, Reperta,. and Mountenia. 
The volume, the largest yet issued in this 
series, is admirably printed and indexed, 
and in every way a4 credit to the Dublin 
Parish Register Society. 








NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


A sOMEWHAT dull term has come to an 
end; but no one can say that it opened 
without excitement. The hard-fought con- 
test for the representation of the University 

rovided interest and amusement for every- 
Sede. and very nearly resulted in the 
humiliation of the dominant political party 
in Cambridge. The death of Mr. 8S. H. 
Butcher, though hardly unexpected, pro- 
duced a sense of general bereavement. It 
was felt that in him we had lost not merely 
an ideal representative, but also one of the 
most delightful personalities connected 
with the University. As one by one the last 
of the great scholars, trained under the 
excellent old system which sought to ground 
men perfectly in the languages of Greece and 
Rome and to imbue them with a love of their 
matchless literature, disappear, there is a 
feeling that the gap can never be filled and 
that cultured life will be for ever the poorer. 
In Cambridge an Adam, a Headlam, a Jebb, 
and a Butcher are simply irreplaceable ; 
and the education of the future seems as 
incapable of producing their like as the 
architecture of to-morrow is of building a 
Gothic cathedral. 


As to the vacancy in Parliament, every- 
body seemed at a loss what to do, except a 
few who decided upon giving Mr. Harold 
Cox an early start in the race for the repre- 
sentation. Slowly the official leaders of 
the Conservative party decided that they 
could not do better than nominate the Hon. 
Charles A. Parsons, well known for his work 
on turbines, and a director of several 
important scientific companies. Accord- 
ingly they called a general meeting, open 
to all members of the Senate to decide 
who should be chosen to represent the 
University as its burgess in Parliament. 
The Master of Trinity Hall took the chair, 
and Sir Robert Ball, Sir George Darwin, 
and Mr. W. Rouse Ball came prepared to 
speak for the nominee of the “ caucus.’’ The 
meeting lasted about three hours, and those 
who looked in to find amusement were not 
eens. . From start to finish it may 
be described as a screaming farce. Had 
Mr. Cox’s supporters come in force, they 





could, I think, have carried him as the 
“ official” candidate; for the meeting 
had the merit of being conducted with an 
impartiality which was as much due to the 
fairmindedness of the chairman as to the 
fact that only a very few present had a 
clear idea of what they actually wanted. 
Mr. Parsons’s merits were pressed with 
eloquence by his supporters, but his name 
evoked little or no enthusiasm. A few 
Public School masters had come on purpose 
to support Mr. T. E. Page, whose name will 
alway be connected with Charterhouse ; 
but both he and his friends had to learn by 
experience that education is the one subject 
a University believes in least. Thus far 
things went fairly calmly ; and then Prof. 
Ridgeway stood up and gave his opinion. 
It is always interesting to listen to the 
Disney Professor. His methods are those 
of the controversialists of a bygone age. 
He is lacking in what the French call 
onction ; and his speeches are less full of grace 
than flavoured with salt. Still, he is com- 
pletely disinterested and sincere, and pos- 
sessed of the eye of a veritable Vidocg when 
he takes his walks amid the tortuous byways 
of the academic mind. In the present case 
the Professor was alive to the fact that Mr. 
Parsons had hardly the sort of academic 
distinction to qualify him for the representa- 
tion of the University. True, he had taken 
a@ good degree, was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and had received the high distinction 
of an Honorary Fellowship of St. John’s ; but 
his life had been mainly spent in commercial 
pursuits, and he had never taken part in 
University teaching or administration in 
any form. This and a good deal more Dr. 
Ridgeway said to an impatient audience, 
after which he exploded a veritable bomb- 
shell by proposing Prof. Sir Joseph Larmor. 
No one was more astonished than Sir Joseph 
himself ; but his protests were of no avail, 
and his brother professor went on to enumer- 
ate his qualifications as though he were 
absent. Then the meeting went the usual 
way of such meetings, and every one who had 
nothing to say said it, and one by one 
those present began to slip out of the room. 
At last, when about fifty remained, a vote 
was taken—first between Mr. Page and 
Mr. Parsons, and then, I believe, between 
Mr. Parsons and Sir Joseph. After some 
attempts to count, the chairman decided 
that Sir Joseph had it by one vote; and 
thus he became the official candidate. Mr. 
Parsons chivalrously made way for his 
friend, and the supporters of Messrs. Cox and 
Page respectively decided to run their men 
as Independents. 


Into the story of the election itself it is 
unnec to enter. Indeed, I have only 
permitted myself to be thus diffuse in order to 
show how strangely things are done in Cam- 
bridge. The present member owes his seat 
virtually to the vigour of a single individual, 
backed by the influence of the “ party ”’ 
in London, who seemed greatly perturbed 
at the idea of the University of Cambridge 
imitating Oxford in sending a representative 
who would not be certain to be amenable 
to their Whips. 


I think, now all is over, that in Sir Joseph 
Larmor we have a good member for a 
University Constituency. If not a trained 
politician or one likely to be prominent as a 
speaker in the House, he is recognized as 4 

t man of science, and his opinion is 
likely to have much weight when the claims 
of Cambridge to be acknowledged as the 
leading scientific University in England 
are before the Legislature. These are more 
important than is generally realized, and 
not infrequently come into consideration. 








Already I am under the impression that 
Sir Joseph Larmor’s presence in the 
Commons is appreciated, though he has not 
yet attemp to rival the great orators of 
the past. Jebb and Butcher were masters 
both of the spoken and the written word. 


Politics are at present occupied by larger 
issues than University affairs, but there are 
rumours that the Liberal party is preparing 
for a Commission, by formulating its ideas 
as to necessary reforms. Nothing much is 
known at present; but it is to be hoped 
that the mania for organization and efficiency 
may not rage too severely. It is idle to 
assert that certain changes are not necessary ; 
and the behaviour of the ultra-conservative 
members of the Senate has done much to 
dispel the idea that internal reform is 
possible. Not that that is not constantly 
going on; but once a reform becomes & 
pay matter, it is doomed. Personally 

fear that the ancient Universities may 
find themselves under State control, possibly 
under the Education Office or even under 
some official with the autocratic powers of 
the President of an American University. 
At present the abuses of our system are 
not serious; and in many departments the 
work is admirably carried on. Indeed, it is 
a question whether the conscientiousness of 
many of our College lecturers in discharging 
their duty to their pupils is not detrimental 
to that self-reliance which the scholars of 
the past had to practise. At any rate, 
may the day be far distant when an en- 
lightened democracy converts Cambridge 
into a sort of glorified board-school ! 


Much excitement has been caused by the 
election of Mr. A. E. Housman as Latin 
Professor. Trinity has elected him to 
Fellowship, and Cambridge is ready to 
extend a hearty welcome to the author of 
‘A Shropshire Lad’ as well as the learned 
editor of Juvenal and Manilius. That he is 
an Oxonian is in some ways an advantage, 
especially as the sister University has of 
recent years done more for Cambridge men 
than we have for those trained on the banks 
of the Isis. 


The appointment of the first Professor of 
English Literature had been awaited with 
much keenness. As a rule people were 
most positive as to whom they did not 
want; nor was there any lack of undesirable 
‘* possibilities.” Accordingly the choice of 
Dr. Verrall was hailed with a mingled 
sense of pleasure that we had been given the 
right man, and relief that the powers above 
had not selected the wrongone. His Clark 
Lectures have raised universal expectation, 
and his classes are sure to be large and 
appreciative. 


We won the sports, and lost the boat race, 
I have read so much about the whys and 
wherefores of the latter that I begin to have 
theories of my own. Oxford is said to have 
“represented strength, and Cambridge 
style.” It would be difficult to compose a 
more misleading sentence. Its real meaning 
is that the Oxford men looked as if they 
were rowing wrongly, and rowed rightly ; 
whilst the converse was true of Cambridge 
I observed that in the Oxford crew— 
except bow (a freshman) and 5, who hailed 
from Australia, and thrice rowed for Mel- 
bourne University against Sydney Uni- 
versity—every member had won at least 
three important races since entering the 
University. No one in the Cambridge 
crew, except bow and 7, had rowed in so 
many winning crews since they came up. 
I do not count the trial eights ; but no fewer 
than three of the Cambridge crew rowed in 
the losing boat in 1910. J. 
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THE SALE OF BOOKS. 


Bardwell Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds, April 3, 1911. 

Five books (and one packet of Christmas 
ecards) have been sent to me recently, 
varying in price from two shillings to two 
pounds, without having been ordered, pay- 
ment being requested. They come from 
London, Brighton, Heidelberg, Norwich, 
Yarmouth. In each case the book has been 
kept, because in no case has money been 
sent for the expense of return. In some 
cases repeated demands for payment, cul- 
minating in the threat of legal proceedings, 
have been made, but no proceedings have 
been taken. 

It is a form partly of begging, poe of 
pressing the circulation of a book, which 
seems to be novel, unwarrantable, and 
objectionable. F. E. WARREN. 


*,* We publish with pleasure this letter 
concerning a modern method of persuading 
the unwary to purchase. It is, however, 
by no means novel, for we recall a similar 
attempt to force elaborate Bibles on clergy- 
men some years since. 








MSS. OF ST. BERNARD. 


I am editing for the ‘“‘ Cambridge Patristic 
Texts’ Series,” published by the University 
Press, the ‘De Gradibus Humilitatis et 
Superbia,’ the ‘De Diligendo Deo,’ and the 
‘De Conversione’ of St. Bernard. For the 
purpose of collating Mabillon’s text I am 
wishing to obtain information as to the MSS. 
of St. Bernard which exist in this country. 
By the courtesy of the respective custodians 
I have learnt something of the MSS. of this 
author inthe British Museum, the Bodleian, 
and the Cambridge University Library. 
I am led to suspect that others are con- 
tained in various public and private collec- 
tions. I venture to beg your kind help in 
order to make known my need. I should be 
very grateful to any person who would meet 
it. My address is Monkton Vicarage, Isle 
of Thanet, Kent. 

Watkin W. WILLIAMS. 








SALE. 


ON Monday, March 27th, and the following 
day, Messrs. Sotheby sold books and manu- 
scripts, including the library of the late Mr. F. G, 
Hilton Price. ‘The most important lots were the 
following: Anthropological Institute Journal, 
26 vols., 1871-1908, 15/. 10s. Musée du Caire, 
Catalogue Général, 36 vols., 1901-8, 231. 10s. 
Engravings from the Choicest Works of Sir 


Thomas Lawrence, 50 plates, 1835-46, 761. 
W. Rothschild, Extinct Birds, 1907, 18/. Diirer 
Society’s Publications, 10 series, 1898-1906, 


17l. 128s. 6d. Two scrapbooks containing 130 
coloured prints of military uniforms, 15]. 10s. 
The total of the sale was 1,3501. 11s. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Book of Common Prayer: George V. 

Issued by the Oxford Press in various 
bindings exhibiting once more the excellent 
taste and workmanship of the famous house. 
The books have as frontispiece a picture of the 
King or the King and Queen. 

Coronation: Form and Order of the Service and 
of the Ceremonies. 

Various sizes and prices. 





Hewat (Rev. Kirkwood), Peden the Prophet: 
being some Account of the Life and Times of 
Alexander Peden, Minister of New Luce from 
1660 to 1663, and afterwards of God’s Perze- 
cuted People in the Fields, 2/6 net. 

With 7 illustrations. 

Kenyon (Frederic G.), Our Bible and the Ancient 
Manuscripts: being a History of the Text and 
its Translations, 2/ net. 

With 29 facsimiles. 
edition. 

McCurdy (James Frederick), History, Prophecy, 
and the Monuments, 3 vols. in 1, 12/6 net. 

New edition. 

Ramsay (Rev. F. P.), 
Genesis, $2 net. 

Includes a_ translation 
English. 

Welldon (James Edward Cowell), The Religious 
Aspects of Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment, 3/6 net. 

Three lectures delivered by the Dean of 
Manchester to audiences representing ‘‘ the 
man in the street.’’ A great part of the last 
lecture has appeared as an article in J'he Nine- 
teenth Century. 


A new and cheap 


An Interpretation of 


into present-day 


Law. 


Beatty (Charles), A Practical Guide to the Death 
Duties and to the Preparation of Death Duty 
Accounts, 4/ net. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

Becker (J. E. de), Annotated Civil Code of Japan, 
Vol. LV 


Donogh (W. R.), A Treatise on the Law of 
Sedition, &c., in India, 10/6 net. 

Practical Statutes of the Session 1910 (10 Edward 7 
and 1 George 5), with Introductions, Notes, 
Tables of Statutes, Repealed and Amended, 
Lists of Local and Personal and Private Acts, 
and a Copious Index. 


Edited by James Sutherland Cotton. One of 
Paterson’s Practical Statutes. 
Fine Art and Archwology. 
Barton (Mary), Impressions of Mexico with 


Brush and Ven, 10/6 net. 

With 20 illustrations in colour. 

Essex Archzxological Society Transactions, Vol. 
XII., Part 1, 6/ 

Garner (Thomas) and Stratton (Arthur), Domestic 
Architecture of England during the Tudor 
Period, 2 vols., 147/ net. 

Illustrated in a series of photographs and 
measured drawings of county mansions, manor 
houses, and smaller buildings. 

Gray (Harold St. George), Third Interim Report 
on the Excavations at Maumbury Rings, 
Dorchester, 1910, 1/ net. 

Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Dorset 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club. 
King (Harold C.), The Chancel and the Altur, 1/6 

net. 

With a preface by Percy Dearmer, and 48 
illustrations. One of the series Arts of the 
Church. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Besier (Rudolf), Lady Patricia, a Comedy in 
Three Acts, 1/ net. 

One of the Plays of To-day and To-morrow. 
The piece was noticed in our columns last week. 

Cordon (Armistead C.), For Truth and Freedom : 
Poems of Commemoration, $1.25. 

Masters (Edgar Lee), Eileen, a Play in Three 
Acts, 50 cents. 

Masters (Edgar Lee), The Locket, a Play in Three 
Acts, 50 cents. 

Meredith (Hugh Owen), Week-Day Poems, 5/ net. 

Pickering (James E.), The King’s Temptation, 
and other Poems, 1/ net. 

Sheppard (Thomas), Bacon is Alive: being a 
Reply to Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence’s ‘ Bacon 
is Shakespeare,’ 1/ net. 

Presidential address to the Hull Shakespeare 
Society, delivered December, 1910. 
Tucker (Beverley Dandridge), My Three Loves, 


pied 
" Poems by the Bishop Coadjutor of Southern 
Virginia. 


Bibliography. 


Bulawayo Public Library Report, being for Nine 
Months, Ist April, to 3lst December, 1910. 
Includes an address on South African Litera- 
ture, Past and Present, by the Rev. S. S. 
Dornan. 


Philosophy. 


Cushman (Herbert E.), A Beginner's History of 
Philosophy, 6s. 
Hodgson (Shadworth H.), Some Cardinal Points in 
Knowledge, 2/ net. 
Reprinted from the 


Proceedings of the 
British Academy. 





Hislory and Biography. 

Elliot (Hon. Arthur D.), The Life of George 
Joachim Goschen, First Viscount Goschen, 
1831-1907, 2 vols., 25/ net. 

With portraits. 

Fox (Fontaine T.), A Study in Alexander Hamil- 
ton, $1 net. 

I'raser (Mrs. Hugh), A Diplomatist’s Wife in 
Japan: Letters from Home to Home, 1/ net. 

New edition. Forreviewsee Athen., March 18, 
1899, p. 329. 

Jeffery (Reginald W.), The New Europe, 1789- 
1889, 8/6 net. 

Flas short notes, bibliographies, biographies, 
diagrams, and maps. 

Maxwell (Sir Herbert), A Century of Empire, 
1801-1900: Vol. III. 1869-1900, 14/ net. 

For notice of Vol. II. see Athen., June 4, 
1910, . 672. 

Senior (Dorothy), The Gay King: Charles II., his 
Court and Times, 12/6 net. 

With frontispiece and 16 illustrations. 

Spencer (Alfred), Life of Harry Watts, Sixty Years 
Sailor and Diver, 3/6 net. 

With a foreword by Andrew Carnegie. and 
7 illustrations by Oswald Crompton. Watts 
played a prominent part in the diving opera- 
tions after the Tay Bridge Disaster in 1879. 

Stiles (Robert), Four Years under Marse Robert 
$2 net. 

New edition. ‘* Marse Robert’’ is the cele- 
brated Confederate general Robert |.ee. 

Tate (G. P.), The Kingdom of Afghanistan: a 
Historical Sketch, 10/ 

With an introductory note by Sir Henry 
Mortimer Purand. 

Thompson (James Westfall), The Wars of Religion 
in France, 1559-1576: the Huguenots, 
Catherine de Medici, and Philip I1., 18/ net. 

With 24 maps and plates. The author has 
tried as far as possible to ignore the doctrinal 
issues of the French Reformation, inquiring 
rather into its political, diplomatic, and 
especially its economic activities. 

Turner (Henry Gyles), The First Decade of the 
Australian Commonwealth: a Chronicle of 
Contemporary Politics, 1901-1910, 9/ 

Vedder (Elihu), The Digressions of V, written for 
his Own Fun and that of his Friends, 21/ net. 

Contains an account of the author-artist’s 
stay in Florence, his return to America, and 
his prolonged residence in Rome, with over 
100 illustrations. 

Wexford, History of the Town and County, Vol. V1. 
History of the Town, Castle, and Cathedral 
Church of Ferns, illustrated, 40/ 

Edited by Philip Herbert Hore. 

Whitsitt (William H.), Genealogy of Jefferson 
Davis and of Samuel Davies, $1 

Williamson (David), Our King and Queen: the 
Story of their Lives, 1/ 

With 7 illustrations. 


Geography and Travel. 
Campbell (Joseph), Mearing Stones: Leaves 
from my Note-Book on ‘Tramp in Donegal, 3/6 


net. 

With 16 pencil drawings by the author. 
Cook (William Azel), ‘Through the Wildernesses of 
Brazil by Horse, Canoe, and Float, 7/6 net. 

With many illustrations. 


Sociology. 
Small (Albion W.), The Cameralists, the Pioneers 
of German Social Polity, 12/ net. 

One of the University of Chicago Publications. 

Small (Albion W.), Adam Smith and Modern 
Sociology: a Study in the Methodology of the 
Social Sciences, 5/ net. 

Another of the University of Chicago Publica- 
tions. ‘The book aims at bringing about a more 
conscious and systematic partnership between 
the economists and the sociologists, who are 
studying the real conditions of life, says the 
author, from different angles of approach. 


Philology. 


Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester: Vol. I. Literary 
Texts (Nos. 1-61), 21/ net. 

Edited by Arthur S. Hunt, with 10 plates. 

Migeod (Frederick William Hugh), The Languages 
of West Africa, Vol. I., 12/6 net. 

Mulvany (C. M.), The Indo-European Language, 
2 rupees. 

Five lectures delivered at the Queen's College, 
Benares. 

New English Dictionary on Historical Principles : 

Scouring—Sedum (Vol. VIII.), by Henry Brad- 


ley, 5/ 
School-Books. 


Allcroft (A. H.) and Collins (A. J. F.), Higher 
Latin Composition, 3/6 
In the University Tutorial Series. 
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Science. 


Bardswell (Frances A.), The Herb-Garden, 7/6 net. 

With 16 illustrations in colour drawn from 

nature by the Hon. Florence Amherst and 
Isabelle Forrest. : 

Bower (f. O.), Plant-Life on Land considered in 
some of its Biological Aspects, 1/ net. 

One of the Cambridge Manuals of Science 
and Literature. Im one chapter the author 
discusses the circumstances which may have 
led to the adoption of the fixed habit in plants, 
and certain of the disabilities which this tixity 
of position imposes on them. In another he 
describes the influence of perennial vegetation 
upon the contour and surface of golf links on 
the coast. 

Cables (H. A.), Diagnosis and Treatment of Dis- 
eases, 10/6 net. 

Gorton (David Allyn), The History of Medicine, 
Philosophical and Critical, from its Origin to 
the Twentieth Century, 2 vols., 23/ net. 

Guilfoyle (W. K.), Australian Plants suitable for 
Gardens, Parks, &c., 15/ net. 

Guyer (Michael F.), Animal Micrology : Practical 
Exercises in Microscopical Methods, 7/ net. 

One of the University of Chicago Publica- 
tions. The volume, which is illustrated, is in- 
tended primarily for beginners, and the student 
is warned at what stages he is likely to encounter 
difficulties and how to avoid them. 

Luciani (Prof. Luigi), Human Physiology: Vol. I. 
Circulation and Respiration, 18/ net. 

Translated by Frances 4. Welby, edited by 
Dr. M. Camis, with a preface by J. N. Langley. 

Pearson (Karl), The Grammar of Science: Part 1. 
Physical, 6/ net. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

Reinhardt (Charles), Faith, Medicine, and the 
Mind. 

Rumpel (O.), Cystoscopy as Adjuvant in Surgery, 
42/ net 


Stanley (William Ford), his Life and Work, 2/6 
net 


A small but interesting volume of autobio- 
graphic notes, edited by Richard Inwards, with 
18 illustrations. 

Tutton (A. E. H.), Crystallography and Practical 
Crystal Measurement, 30/ net. 
With many diagrams. 
Werner (Dr. A.), New 
Chemistry, 7/6 net. 

Translated from the second German edition 
by Edgar Percy Hedley. 

Wintle (W. J.), Recreations with a Pocket Lens, 
2/ net. 

With many illustrations, and a useful, though 
by no means exhaustive Nature Calendar, 
which the author has compiled from’ the 
observations of several naturalists. The book 
is written in a popular style. 


Ideas on Inorganic 


Fiction. 


Birmingham (George A.), The Major’s Niece, 6/ 

A series of adventures in the household of 
an Irish bachelor, invaded for a fortnight by 
a small tomboy of a niece. 

Blyth (James), Brumblingham Hall, 6/ 

A story of a strange death. 

a“ eae (Rose), The Complications at Collaroi, 

/ 


The scenes are laid partly in India and partly 
in Australia, and the characters are said to be 
taken from actual life. 

Brother Copas, by Q, 6/ 

The story deals with a charitable hospital for 
decayed gentlemen—a sort of blend of the 
Charterhouse and St. Cross at Winchester— 
and tells how this effete brotherhood is re- 
claimed by the presence of a small child within 
its walls. 

Brown (Vincent), The Irresistible Husband, 6/ 
_ Atale of a Scotch hydro and its irresponsible 
inmates. 

Browne (Porter Emerson), A Fool There was, 1/ 


net. 

The story of the play now being acted at the 
Queen's. 

Candler (Edmund), The General Plan, 6/ 

Nine stories, five of which have appeared in 
various magazines. 

Corelli (Marie), Jane: a Social Incident. 

Reissue with a new preface by the author. 
The first volume of fiction in Methuen’s Shilling 
Books, 

Dewar (George A. B.), The Leaning Spire, 2/6 net. 

A number of short tales, some of which have 
appeared in The Saturday HKeview and West- 
minster Cazetle. 

Fletcher (J. S.), The Pinfold, 6/ 

A story of farm life in Yorkshire, illustrating 
the effect of early environment on the life of a 
Iman naturally ambitious and gifted. 
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Gretton (R. H.), Ingram, 6/ 

Opens with the first night of a General 
Election, and is described by the author as 
“‘an exercise in the Disraelian manner.’’ 

Herbert (Edward G.), New#ra: a Socialist 
Romance, 1/ net. 

New edition. 

Hurst & Blackett’s Sevenpenny Net Novels: 
Madame Albanesi’s A Question of Quality, 
Beatrice Whitby’s Lequeathed, and Percy 
White’s The House of Intrigue. 

Innes (Norman), ‘(he Governor’s Daughter, 6/ 

An historical romance. 

Jessop (George H.), Where the Shamrock Grows, 








Relates the fortunes and misfortunes of an 
Irish family. 

Long’s Sixpenny Net Cloth Novels: Buchanan’s 
Father Anthony; Bindloss’s Delilah of the 
Snows. 

Marcin (Max), The Wife He Never Saw, 2/ net. 

For a large sum of money, an impecunious 
young lawyer agrees to marry a woman whose 
face he is not allowed to see, whose identity is 
unknown to him, and who disappears imme- 
diately after the ceremony. 

Newte (Horace W. C.), ‘Che Socialist Countess : 
a Story of To-day, 6/ 

Depicts sume would-be social reformers who 
— between philanthropy and their own 
ends. 

Norris (W. E.), Vittoria Victrix, 6/ 

Is concerned with the heroine’s suitors, 
including a young peer, an American millionaire, 
and a famous sculptor who tells the story. 

Pratt (Ambrose), The Lig Five, 6/ 

The “big five’’ are a quintet of strangely 
dissimilar friends who have been prospecting 
in Western Australia, and now set out on a 
tour of exploration with an English lady and 
gentleman of title. 

Rolland (Romain), John Christopher: II. Storm 
and Stress, 6/ 

Translated by Gilbert Cannan. 

For review of Vol I. see Athen., Nov. 12,1910, 
p. 587. 

Scott (C. A. Dawson), Mrs. Noakes, an Ordinary 
Woman, 6/ 

The third volume of the author’s ‘Some 
Wives.’ The middle-class Mrs. Noakes longs for 
love, but only finds suffering. 

Scott's The Fortunes of Nigel, 2/ 

Well edited, with introduction, notes, and 
glossary, by Stanley V. Makower. 

Watson (Alexandra), ‘The Case of Letitia, 6/ 

The story deals with a girl’s marriage to a 
repulsive man and her recovery of her freedom 
and happy second marriage, though the latter 
involves parting from her child. 

Westrup (Margaret), Phyllis in Middlewych, 6/ 

Another study of childhood by the author 
of ‘ Elizabeth’s Children.’ 

Wilson (Christopher), For a Woman’s Honour, 6/ 

A mystery of Mount Street. 

Wilson (Theodora Wilson), Mollo’ the Toll-Bar, 6/ 

A tale of romance and adventure in Cumber- 
land during the rough days of the Napoleonic 
wars. 


General Literature. 


Colonial Office List (The), 1911, 15s. 
Coronation Durbar and After, by Scotus Indigena, 


1/ net. 

Gosset (Adelaide L. J.), Shepherds of Britain : 
Scenes from Shepherd Life Past and Present, 
from the Best Authorities, 7/6 net. 

With many illustrations. 
Gould (F. J.), Youth’s Noble Path, 2 
A volume of moral instruction designed for 
the use of children, parents, and teachers, and 
mainly based on Eastern, tradition, poetry, 
and history. 

Insurance Blue Rook and Guide for 1910-11, 2/ 

Martyn (Frederic), 4 Holiday in Gaol, 3/6 

The author’s experiences of police, prison, 
and prisoners. 

Rogers (James Edward), The American News- 
paper, 4/ net. 

Another of the University of Chicago Publica- 
tions. 

Wilde (Oscar), De Profundis, 1/ net. 

popular edition, printed in excellent 
type, of Wilde’s remarkable booklet. 

Wintle (W. J.), Nights with an Old Lag, 5/ net. 

Conversations with a burglar, who made these 
confessions to the author during the period of 
his reform. Later it was found that he was 
acting as a receiver of stolen goods, and he was 
sent to penal servitude once more. 

Pamphlets. 

British Guiana: Cacao and Coffee Industries ; 
Coconut and Lime Industries; and ‘Timber 
Industry. 

Issued by the Permanent Exhibitions ('om- 
mittee. 
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International Institute of Agriculture: Price 
Fluctuations in the Staples, their Influence 
on the Welfare of the State. 

International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
and its Influence on Economic Welfare: Keply 
to some Comments made by the Minister of 
Agriculture of France. 

Watson (James), Agricola and Tacitus, 3d. 








FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Merx (A.), Die vier kanonischen Evangelien nach 
ihrem Aaltesten bekannten Texte: Vol. II. 
Part Il. Das Evangelium Johannes, 16m. 

Edited by Julius Ruska. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Grand-Carteret (J.), Les Elégances de la ‘Toilette : 
Robes, Chapeaux, Coiffures sous Louis XVI., 
le Directoire, |’ Empire, la Restauration (1780- 
1875), 10 fr. 

Imagines Vhilologorum: 160 Bildnisse aus der 
Zeit von der Renaissance bis zur Gegenwart, 
om. 20. 

Edited by Alfred Gudeman. 

Lemonnier (H.), L’Art frangiis au Temps de 

Louis XIV. (1661--90), 3fr. 50. 
Drama. 

Laborie (L. de Lanzae de}, Paris sous Napoléon : 

Le Théatre-Franvais, 5fr. 
Music. 
Guetta (P.), Dalle Antiche Norme e dalle Nuove : 
Considerazioni sull Arte del Canto, 2fr. 50. 
Philosophy. 
Deussen (P.), Die Philosophie der Griechen, 6m. 
History and Biography. 
Stryienski (C.), Mesdames de France, Filles de 
Louis XV., 5fr. 
Science. 
Vaschide (N.), Le Sommeil et les Réves, 3fr. 50. 
Part of the Bibliothéque de Philosophie 
Scientifique. 








Literary Gossip. 


Sirk ArtTHUR CoNAN DOYLE’sS new 
volume ‘The Last Galley: Impressions 
and ‘Tales,’ will be published by Messrs. 
Smith & Elder on the 25th. The stories 
are arranged chronologically, and embrace 
such subjects as the last sea-fight of the 
Carthaginians (with its warning to Great 
Britain), the landing of the Saxons in 
England, the first appearance of Chris- 
tianity and of Mohammed, the invasion 
of the Huns, and other great crises in 
history. 


THE same firm will issue on the 24th, 
under the title of ‘Ruskin: a Study in 
Personality,’ seven lectures by Mr. A. C. 
Benson on the life and work of Ruskin 
which he delivered in the Hall of Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge. The book is a 
sketch, and not a finished portrait, but 
mainly an attempt to emphasize the salient 
features and characteristics of the man. 


Miss NEtTTA SYRETT’S new novel, which 
will be published after Easter by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus, is entitled ‘ Drender’s 
Daughter.’ Incidentally, the story 
satirizes various modern educational, 
social, and moral theories ; while its main 
theme is the revolt of a beautiful girl 
against the kind of life arranged for her by 
her prospective husband. 


THE second volume of the series of 
manuals projected and edited by the Rev. 
Louis H. Jordan, and issued by the 
Oxford University Press, will be ready in 
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the autumn. It will be entitled ‘The 
Study of Religion in the French Uni- 
versities,’ and will be the joint work of 
Mr. Jordan and M. Arnold van Gennep, 
the editor of the Revue d’Ethnographie 
et de Sociologie, and one of the founders 
: the new Institut Ethnographique de 
aris. 


Tue Rev. H. F. Stewart is preparing 
for publication a volume of sermons by the 
late Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. The volume 
will contain a memoir, and will be pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press 
before the end of the present year. 


Mr. Evkin Maruews is bringing out 
about May Ist a little volume of mystical 
poems called ‘ Angels and Symbols,’ by 
Mrs. Montgomery of Grey Abbey, Ireland, 
whose book ‘The Rose and the Fire’ 
appeared in 1908. 


‘THE OTHER RicHaRD GRAHAM’ is the 
title of a new novel by Mrs. Frank 
Clapperton, announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. It is 
a story of New Zealand, dealing with the 
bush and the everyday life of the miner 
in Central Otago. 


Messrs. Sipewick & JACKSON write :— 
“Noticing your comment on Mr. Alfred 
Ollivant’s complaint that Miss Ethel Sidg- 
wick’s novel ‘Le Gentleman,’ recently 
— by us, bears a title closely resem- 
ling that of his own, ‘ The Gentleman,’ we 
have to point out that some years before 
the issue of Mr. Ollivant’s novel there 
appeared one under the title of ‘A Gentle- 
man’ by the Hon. Mrs. Walter Forbes. 

** While we regret that Mr. Ollivant should 
feel himself aggrieved in any way, we venture 
to submit that we did not and do not think 
any one could confuse ‘ Le Gentleman’ with 
‘The Gentleman’; had we thought so, 
we should certainly have altered our title.”’ 


‘IRELAND UNDER THE Normans, 1169— 
1216,’ a study by Mr. Goddard Henry 
Orpen, will be published shortly by the 
Oxford University Press in two volumes. 
It may be recalled that Mr. Orpen edited 
‘The Song of Dermot and the Earl’ 
for the same Press. 


THE first course of a new series of 
Hibbert Lectures will be given by Dr. L. R. 
Farnell concurrently in London and 
Oxford, and should attract wide attention. 
His subject, ‘The Higher Aspects of 
Greek Religion,’ will include marriage, 
family life, and theories of divine punish- 
ment, and the development of the indi- 
vidual conscience. The first London 
lecture will be delivered on the 25th in the 
University of London, South Kensington. 


Mr. WiLuiAM CHAWNER, Master of 
Emmanuel College since 1895, died last 
Wednesday week at Vence, Alpes Mari- 
times, at the age of 62. Mr. Chawner’s 
chief work was the organization of the 
studies of Indian Civilians at the Uni- 
versity. Recently his strong views on 
religion had brought him into prominence. 


WE regret to notice also the death of 
the Rev. John Anderson, Curator of the 
Historical Department of H.M. Register 
House, Edinburgh. Licensed for the 
Church in 1874, Mr. Anderson served as 
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a missionary in India, but, returning to 
Edinburgh in 1887, took up historical 
work, and was employed by Sir William 
Fraser in the compilation of his many 
notable family histories. In 1896 he was 
appointed Assistant Curator of the His- 
torical Department in the Register House, 
and ten years later succeeded Dr. Mait- 
land Thomson in the Curatorship. Mr. 
Anderson edited for publication the ex- 
tensive collection of charters left by 
Dr. David Laing to the Edinburgh 
University Library. 


In The Scottish Historical Review (April) 
the Quincentenary of St. Andrews 
University evokes a fine study by the 
Librarian, Dr. Maitland Anderson, on 
‘The Beginnings of the University, 1410- 
1418.” He notices several documents 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, 
and Prof. Firth some sly Jacobite ballads, 
while Dr. R. L. Poole re-edits a bull of 
1231 on the isles of the Sodor see. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell goes on with his ‘ Laner- 
cost Chronicle Englished.’ Other contribu- 
tions include a survey of Mr. Robert 
Renwick’s years of work on _burghal 
archives, and a note by Dr. David Murray 
on Glasgow earthquakes. ‘The Kingis 
Quair’ begets a sub-controversy on the 
personality of the poet “ Auche.... ”— 
perhaps James Auchenleck, Miss Muriel 
mat however, favouring Vedast Auchen- 
eck. 


Messrs. Gowans & Gray will shortly 
publish an authorized translation of 
Gottfried Keller’s ‘Seven Legends.’ 
Though this —— book has passed 
through more than fifty editions in 
Germany, this will be its first appearance 
in English. 


On Wednesday last Mr. Moberly Bell 
died suddenly at the office of 7'he Times, 
with which he had been prominently 
associated for some years. Born in 
Egypt in 1847, Charles Frederic Moberly 
Bell began his connexion with the paper 
at an early age as a correspondent on 
Egyptian affairs, and, making his mark 
in that capacity, was appointed assistant 
manager of T'he Times in 1890, and in 1908 
became manager of the new company 
formed to control the concern. 


Aways a hard worker and a master of 
detail, Mr. Moberly Bell had acquired of 
late years a commanding position in 
Printing House Square. The extent and 
direction of his energies did not escape 
criticism, especially during what was 
called the ‘Book War.” He wrote 
*‘ Khedives and Pashas ’ (1884), ‘ Egyptian 
Finance’ (1887), and ‘From Pharaoh to 
Fellah ’ (1889). 


THE opening proceedings of the Royal 
Commission on Public Records have been 
widely reported in the daily press. Un- 
fortunately, not all that has been related 
in this wise can be vouched for by the 
Master of the Rolls’ officers. The alleged 
discovery of “Magna Charta” by the 


Deputy Keeper in a sack of unsorted 
records is an instance in point, although 
| the statement was probably accepted by 





thousands of readers who were not aware 
that four specimens of this royal circular 
are preserved elsewhere, and that the 
supposed original thus “ discovered”’ is 
merely a distantly related document 
which is enrolled in the contemporary 
Patent Roll and has been printed both by 
Rymer and the Record Commission. 


Ir may be of interest to state that the 
Commission having now received the 
evidence of the Record officers, will 
proceed to take that of the librarians and 
other custodians of the Departmental 
Records and Registries, reports upon which 
are being carefully prepared. The pro- 
ceedings of the Commission in the near 
future include visits to the archives of 
Paris and Brussels, as well as the inspection 
of various provincial repositories of Public 
Records. The evidence of several his- 
torical scholars, antiquaries, and record 
experts, both British and foreign, will be 
taken in the summer and autumn. The 
subject of Local Records will probably 
not be touched during the present year. 


Messrs. Lon@Man have in the press 
‘Studies in the Evangelisation of South 
Africa,’ by Mr. G. B. A. Gerdener, and 
‘A History of Christian Missions in South 
Africa,’ by Mr. J. Du Plessis. 


WE are glad to find that The English 
Review continues its policy of printing 
contemporary verse. The current number 
also continues the admirably quaint and 
well-illustrated views of Mr. Yoshio 
Markino on John Bullesses, which we 
have already praised. 


CoNSIDERABLE interest has been aroused 
by an official report issued this week con- 
cerning the books read in prisons and at 
the Borstal institutions. In popularity 
Mrs. Henry Wood easily heads the list, 
Dickens coming next, and longo intervallo 
Mr. Henty and Mr. Rider Haggard. There 
is, it appears, a steady demand for Scott, 
Dickens, and other standard authors; 
and Reade’s ‘Never Too Late to Mend’ 
is a favourite. 


Tue Hoveuton Mirriin Company of 
Boston and New York announce ‘The 
Complete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe,’ 
edited by Mr. J. H. Whitty. The book 
claims to include several texts supposed 
to be lost, revisions made by Poe a few 
weeks before his death, and half a dozen 
hitherto uncollected poems. 


Mr. Hvucu Hopsins, a _ well-known 
Glasgow bookseller and publisher, died 
last Sunday, aged 80. He was well in- 
formed on subjects relating to Scottish 
history, literature, ballads and songs, 
as well as books about old Glasgow. 


AmonG Parliamentary Papers of some 
general interest we note: Scotch Uni- 
versity Court Ordinance, No. 33 (post free 
2d.); Table of Holiday Courses, 1911 
(post free 24d.) ; Directory of the Welsh 
Education Department (post free 8d.) ; 
and Welsh Church Commission, Vol. VI., 
Appendices (post free 4s. 4d.). 
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The Golden Bough: a@ Study in Magic 
and Religion. Third Fdition.—Part I. 
The Magic Art and the Evolution of 
Kings. By J. G. Frazer. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


‘Tue GotpEn BovcH’ ovght surely to 
be renamed ‘The Golden Banyan,’ so 
completely does it resemble that Eastern 
tree in its power of reproducing itself in 
a host of supporting growths, each of 
which, whilst organically one with its 
prototype, is yet firmly rooted on its 
own account in the fresh ground that it 
covers. 


The original idea of the book was, as 
the Preface points out, 


“merely to explain the strange rule of the 
priesthood or sacred kingship of Nemi 
and with it the legend of the Golden 
Bough, immortalized by Virgil, which the 
voice of antiquity associated with the 
priesthood.” 


But, as the work grew on his hands, and, 
at intervals of ten years or so, edition 
swelled into new and enlarged edition, 
Dr. Frazer perceived that the slender 
thread of connexion linking together all 
sorts of outlying topics with his central 
theme was at last threatening to snap. 
Hence he has now decided to resolve his 
overgrown treatise into its elements. 
The old title is indeed retained, but 
merely as a collective name for a series of 
separate disquisitions on leading aspects 
of the evolution of primitive religion and 
society. Dr. Frazer even goes so far as 
to contemplate without dismay the possi- 
bility that the _— Nemi may 
be destined after all to “struck out 
from the long roll of men who have 
masqueraded as gods.”’ Should his theory 
of this particular priesthood collapse, 
he insists, its fall would hardly shake his 
general conclusions, founded as they are 
“on large collections of entirely in- 
dependent and well-authenticated facts.” 


Not that the priest-king of Nemi in 
any sense suffers dethronement as the 
result of a fresh review of the evidence. 
On the contrary, the facts and theories 
bearing directly on the worship of Diana 
at Nemi, which now come to about seven 
times the amount that is to be found in 
the previous edition, serve to bring out 
far more conclusively than ever before 
both the function of the goddess as a 
promoter of fertility, and the nature of her 
relations with such an odd and repulsive 
kind of priest. We have not the space 
in which to enlarge on the interesting 
proofs that parthenos as applied to Artemis 
carried with it no implication of virginity. 
Suffice it to say that there is in Greece 
no public worship of Artemis the chaste, 
as Dr. Farnell has well pointed out, whilst 
in Asia Minor, as Sir W. Ramsay shows, 
“the Parthenos goddess was also the 





Mother.” Dr. Frazer therefore supposes 
that Artemis as the mother needed a 
consort, and found one in Hippolytus. 
By parity of reasoning it would follow 
that Diana of the Wood needed a male 
companion, and found him in Virbius, 
mythical predecessor and archetype of a 
line of priests who, like Virbius, must 
come one after another to a violent end. 


“It is natural, therefore, to conjecture 
that they stood to the goddess of the grove 
in the same relation in which Virbius 
stood to her; in short, that the mortal 
King of the Wood had for his queen the 
woodland Diana herself. If the sacred tree 
which he guarded with his life was supposed, 
as seems probable, to be her special em- 
bodiment, her priest may not only have 
worshipped it as his goddess, but embraced 
it as his wife. There is at least nothing 
absurd in the supposition, since even in the 
time of Pliny a noble Roman used thus to 
treat a beautiful beech-tree in another 
sacred grove of Diana on the Alban hills. He 
embraced it, he kissed it, he lay under its 
shadow, he poured wine cn its trunk. 
Apparently he took the tree for the goddess. 
The custom of marrying men and women 
to trees is still practised in India and other 
parts of the East. Why should it not have 
obtained in ancient Latium ?” 


It only remains to add that, on Dr. 
Frazer’s view, kingship in ancient Latium 
and ancient Greece alike originally de- 
scended in the female line. A king was 
just a queen’s husband. Hence acises 
the type of story, common to many 
Aryan peoples, of the gay adventurer 
who, coming to a strange land, performs 
some transcendent feat of arms and wins 
the king’s daughter, as also with her the 
right of succession to the kingdom. 
Even so, then, “the woodland temple of 
Diana ” was “a kingdom acquired by the 
sword,”’ as Ovid says in the ‘ Ars Amoris.’ 


Logically, however, before discussing 
kingship we are required by Dr. Frazer’s 
theory to discuss the nature of magic, 
since a king is primarily an evolved 
magician. We need not, however, enter 
very deeply into this latest exposition of 
Dr. Frazer’s view of magic, since it is 
cast on the old lines. He continues to 
base magic on a mistaken association of 
ideas, herein following Dr. Tylor, to whose 
‘ Primitive Culture ’ he refers us in a note 
for the source of the doctrine, though 
indeed it is to be found already sketched 
in Dr. Tylor’s earlier work, ‘ Researches 
into the Early History of Mankind.’ 
Dr. Frazer’s special contribution consists 
in an analysis of the different kinds of 
association, and a classification of the 
different kinds of magic framed in accord- 
ance therewith. Homeopathic or Imi- 
tative Magic corresponds to the Law of 
Similarity ; and Contagious Magic to the 
Law of Contact or Contagion. It is, in 
short, the scheme of the ‘ Lectures on 
the Early History of the Kingship’ 
over again. Nothing is changed, with 
the exception that, instead of roundly 
stating taboo to be a negative magic, 
Dr. Frazer now states the theory less 
absolutely :— 


“The whole doctrine of taboo, or at all 
events a large part of it, would seem to be 





only a special application of sympathetic 
magic, with its two great laws of similarity 
and contact.” 


He also remarks in the same context 
that a misapplication of the laws of the 
association of ideas furnishes only “ the 
logical basis”’ of magic and taboo; and 
to this qualified explanation the further 
qualification is attached that the logic is 
‘implicit, not explicit,” since the savage 
“reasons just as he digests his food, in 
complete ignorance of the intellectual and 
physiological processes which are essential 
to the one operation and to the other.” 
On the other hand, he regards ‘ the sup- 
posed mysterious force” which the 
Melanesian calls mana “as supplying, so 
to say, the physical basis both of magic 
and of taboo.” Here Dr. Frazer’s usual 
lucidity deserts him. We could under- 
stand him after a fashion if what he were 
intending to say was that, when a savage 
believes something—say, a queer-shaped 
stone—to possess mysterious force, he 
does so partly because he is guided by a 
certain logic of belief, and partly, too, 
because the mysterious force is physically 
there. But then it turns out that it is 
not physically there at all, being only a 
** supposed ” mysterious force. So we are 
back again in the region of belief; the 
physical and the logical fuse. Nor does 
any other passage in these two volumes 
throw light on Dr. Frazer’s view of the 
relation that he would set up between 
mana and magic. According to his 
system of watertight compartments, if 
mana is the basis of magic, it cannot be 
part of the essence of religion. Yet how 
is it that, as we constantly find, gods and 
spirits have mana, and are prayed to for 
mana, whilst the prayer itself must like- 
wise have mana to be successful? Dr. 
Frazer would doubtless reply that these 
are all cases of “confusion,” of “ theo- 
retical inconsistency,” on the part of 
heedless savages. Surely some one ought 
to found a mission in order to teach these 
benighted beings the rudiments of anthro- 
pology. As it is, the stupid folk break 
every rule in the textbooks. Perhaps 
they were more consistent when the 
““Age of Magic” was in its heyday. 
But that state of primitive innocence 
appears, in this latest account, to have 
retired further than ever into the dim and 
uncertain past. 


But we have spent too much time, 
perhaps, over questions verging on the 
verbal. The words in the end must settle 
themselves, so long as the facts are forth- 
coming in their almost infinite profusion. 
These volumes are a mine of learning. 
It is the kind of careful and critical 
learning, too, that would be bound to 
prevail of itself, even if Dr. Frazer’s 
literary mana were not there to help it 
out. There was a time when all the world 
looked askance at Dr. Frazer’s kings 
whose divine right positively included 
execution at the hands of the Commons. 
No one would care to rule on such terms, 
it was said. Yet every day fresh evidence 
is accumulating that shows a kingdom 
to be worth a somewhat short shrift in 
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the eyes of persons who “e’en can 
because they must.” Such a kingship 
is being carried on at this very moment 
in lands nominally under the xgis of the 
British rule. Indeed, the more we know 
of our brother man, and the more we 
apply to his ways the canons of our logic, 
the more the mystery thickens. Yet 
logic, we say, must be one for all. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Anthropological Report on the Edo-Speaking 
Peoples of Nigeria. By Northcote W. 
Thomas. Parts I. and II. (Harrison & Sons.) 
—Two fair-sized volumes bristling with facts 
constitute no small harvest of firstfruits as 
the result of a tour of fourteen months by 
a Government Anthropologist; and both 
Mr. Thomas, and the Colonial Office that 
had the happy thought of appointing him 
to such a post, are to be heartily congratu- 
lated. Of the Edo-speaking peoples of 
Nigeria the most famous are the large tribe 
whose capital is Edo, better known as Benin 
City. In the map showing the boundaries 
of the whole linguistic province the upper 
portion only is accurately defined, namely, 
that which fringes a short section of the 
Niger south of Ida (spelt Idah in the inset 
map on the same page) and extends a little 
way into Upper Nigeria. The lower limit is 
purely conjectural, but apparently is some- 
where short of the coast. 


Mr. Thomas has compiled a goodly number 
of folk-tales, and a dictionary in which is 
observed an elaborate system of transliterat- 
ing sounds, tones, and accents. He has 
obtained much assistance from a use of the 
phonograph, though it requires much skill 
and patience to supplement the record, 
as needs must be done on the spot, with a 
transcription that at all closely resembles 
it. In the way of human instruments Mr. 
Thomas had to rely on a number of inter- 
preters, some of whom were doubtless better 
than others. The sociological material varies 
in quality according to the time spent in each 
district. On many points we crave for more 
exact information, which Mr. Thomas is 


doubtless at this moment engaged in 
acquiring. The genealogical method is 
used with profit. Incidentally, it has 


provided the interesting demographic datum 
that, contrary to what might have been 
expected in Africa, the proportion of the 
sexes is almost exactly equal. 


Natural Philosophy. By Wilhelm Ostwald. 
Translated by Thomas Seltzer. (Williams 
& Norgate.)—This is, we suppose, one of the 
firstfruits of the leisure of Dr. Ostwald, who 
on gaining the Nobel Prize two years ago 
announced his intention of abandoning 
direct teaching and devoting himself to 
the study of philosophy. In this little book 
he certainly ranges over the whole field of 
science, beginning with the formation of 
concepts, and proceeding by way of logic, 
algebra, and shorthand to the physical 
sciences and—rather unexpectedly—biology. 
Perhaps the logical terminus of this sort 
of inquiry would be a metaphysical one; 
but Dr. Ostwald valiantly resists the 
temptation to which an Englishman—and 
a fortiori a Scotchman—would have suc- 
cumbed, and winds up with some socio- 
logical remarks upon the advisability of the 
nations adopting “Ido” (apparently a new 
kind of Esperanto) and abolishing war. 

It will be seen, then, that Dr. Ostwald’s 
task is mainly one of classification; but 





here he is met with the preliminary diffi- 
culty, which he frankly admits, that no real 
dichotomy or hard and sharp dividing line 
between the different ‘concepts’? which 
he discusses is possible. No one can say 
where Physics leaves off and Chemistry 
begins; and if we accept the Comtian 
division into Formal, Physical, and Bio- 
logical Sciences, which Dr. Ostwald mentions 
with approval, it is plain that “‘ Phoronomy, 
or the science of Motion,” which appears as 
the last of the first category, treads very 
closely on the heels of Mechanics, which 
begins the second. While, therefore, Dr. 
Ostwald’s survey may be of some service 
in clarifying the ideas of those who, like 
himself, have run through the whole cycle of 
the sciences, we are afraid that it will not 
do much for the beginner who is as yet 
ignorant of most of them. 

The translation is, perhaps, neither better 
nor worse than the average of such work to- 
day. Many of its phrases are not English ; as 
when the translator says, of science and 
philosophy, that “they belong together,” 
or of the absolute zero of temperature that 
it “‘ has been considerably approximated.” 
So, too, we learn that the most efficient 
optical telegraph is ‘the heliotrope”’ 
(heliostat ?), and that the electromagnetic 
theory of light is supported “ by quite con- 
siderable experiential grounds.” 


Practical Electricity. By W. E. Ayrton. 
Revised by T. Mather. (Cassell & Co.)— 
This is a new edition, virtually rewritten 
throughout, of the late Prof. Ayrton’s well- 
known book with the same title, which since 
its first appearance in 1887 has formed the 
primer on which nearly every student of 
electrical engineering in this country has 
been brought up, and must therefore be 
held to have proved its usefulness. In the 
present state of electrical science, it is no 
doubt wise to take the beginner in applied 
electricity direct to the system of measure- 
ments which forms almost the only thing 
with which he will henceforth have to concern 
himself, and amore lucid explanation of this 
it would be difficult to produce. Mr. Mather, 
who played an important part in the pre- 
paration of the earlier book, may be trusted 
to have seen the weak points in it, and to 
have repaired them as efficiently as possible ; 
and the new volume is in every respect an 
improvement on its predecessor. It makes 
free use, for instance, of that diagrammatic 
representation of Faraday’s lines of force 
which is now pretty generally accepted as 
the most intelligible mode of depicting the 
still mysterious workings of what we call 
electricity. Mr. Mather has also done 
good service in including in his illustrations 
several instruments and pieces of apparatus 
omitted in the earlier work, and it is curious 
to notice that the original book contained 
no description of the Ruhmkorff or inductive 
coil, here fully explained. The ‘‘ Adden- 
dum” on ‘ Electrostatics’ at the end of 
chap. ii. is perhaps a little skimpy, and it is 
a@ pity that Mr. Mather did not offer some 
experimental proof of the existence of 
electric lines of force, such as that which 
can be found in Prof. Kolbe’s ‘ Elektrizitit.’ 
We notice, too, that he is still faithful to 
Ayrton and Perry’s form of gold-leaf electro- 
scope, although we fancy there are many 
improved forms of this instrument now to 
be had. On the other hand, his chapter on 
potentiometers seems to be entirely up to 
date, and his description of the zero electro- 
dynamometer which he introduces as a means 
of accurately measuring the strength of 
currents leaves nothing to be desired. An 
Appendix on ‘Wires,’ including among 
other things the new system of insulating by 





enamel instead of cotton or silk covering, 
adds materially to the usefulness of the 
book. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Mather’s 
volume will be before long in the hands of 
many English students who intend to make 
practical use of his knowledge of electricity, 
and will thus fulfil its main purpose. We 
think, however, that he must have con- 
siderably curtailed Prof. Ayrton’s original 
programme for the second volume, which 
was to deal with such subjects as storage cells, 
capacity, and so on. These are, indeed, 
touched upon in the present work, but 
with such brevity as to make us wish for 
more. May we hope that Mr. Mather will 
soon provide it? The book is clearly 
printed and well got-up, but the Index leaves 
something to be desired. 








SOCIETIES. 


GroLoaicaL.— March 22.—Prof. W. W. Watts, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Ernest Parsons 
was elected a Fellow. 

The following communications were read: 
‘On some Mammalian Teeth from the Wealden 
of Hastings,’ by Dr. A. S. Woodward,—‘ Some 
Observations on the Eastern Desert of Egypt, 
with Considerations bearing upon the Origin of the 
British Trias,’ by Mr. A. Wade,—and ‘ Faunal 
— in the Bristol Coalfield,’ by Mr. Herbert 
Bolton. 





Society OF ANTIQUARIFS.—March 30.—Sir 
Edward Brabrook, Director, in the chair. 

Mr. W. Dale, in presenting his report as Local 
Secretary for Hampshire, exhibited a large palwo- 
lithic implement of peculiar form, intended to be 
held in the hand, from Southampton, and a 
finely chipped neolithic celt from Sholing. This 
specimen was particularly interesting as it had 
evidently never been used, and in fact was un- 
finished, being probably just ready for rubbing 
smooth. Mr. Dale also exhibited specimens of 
New Forest pottery from St. Denys; a large 
sixteenth century jug from Southampton; and 
slides of the ancient trackways near Winchester, 
of the Lynchets on Shawford Down, and of the 
Longstone, a megalithic monument in the Isle of 
Wight. He was able to announce that the 
Corporation of Southampton had decided to 
purchase the Tudor House, which had been in 
danger of destruction. 

Mr. V. B. Crowther- Beynon communicated 
some notes on recent finds, chiefly of the Anglo- 
Saxon period, from Market Overton, Rutland. 
The ironstone diggings,which were begun at Market 
Overton in 1906, have brought to light what are 
unmistakably two distinct Saxon burial-grounds, 
separated by a considerable interval. Both have 
yielded interesting series of relics. The finds in 
the north cemetery were exhibited and described 
before a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries in 
January, 1908. The present paper dealt with the 
discoveries in the south cemetery during 1909-10. 
No excavation on scientific principles had been 
found to be possible, the result being that the 
objects cannot be collected mto grave groups, 
and thus are not so interesting or instructive 
as might have been the case under more favourable 
conditions, since the methods employed for obtain- 
ing the ironstone are fatal to any good scientific 
results. Among the most striking finds in the 
collection exhibited were: a gold bracteate in 
perfect condition, displaying a riderless horse and 
a bird; a gold bead; a gold spiral expanding 
finger-ring ; a silver torque ; three pairs of silver 
hook-and-eye clasps, two of these having flattened 
centres of a type (it is believed) not recorded 
before ; and a silver brooch of the “ radiated ”’ 
type, with an oval foot, and decorated with animal 
patterns. The bronze brooches included four 
good examples of the ‘‘ square-headed’’ type 
(one having a border or frame of silver wire, 4 
feature also believed to be unique), and three of the 
‘** cruciform ”’ type. There were examples of the 
‘‘ applied” circular brooch, the “ saucer,’’ and 
some twenty specimens of annular brooches of 
various forms, as well as many smaller objects of 
bronze. Beads were represented by a collection 
considerable both in number and variety. The 
finds also included ‘0 iron-spear-heads and 
25 pots and urns of different types. The objects 


which can be assigned to the Roman period have 
not been very numerous or unusual, with the 
exception of some pieces of pottery decorated with 
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a peculiar phallic pattern not previously met 
with in the district, though somewhat similar 
decoration is recorded from Corbridge. A few 
unimportant finds of mediwval times were included 
in the collection exhibited. 

Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds added some notes on the 
bracteate and the silver brooch. 














MicroscoricaL.—March 15.—Mr. Il. G. Plim- 
mer, President, in the chair.—Dr. Ralph Vincent 
gave a lantern demonstration on *Some Photo- 
micrographs illustrating the Morphology of the 
Organisms concerned in the Production of Acute 
Intestinal Toxemia in Infants..—-Mr. Nelson 
described a new piece of apparatus consisting 
of an objective mount fitted with an iris dia- 
phragm, in which the iris was just clear of the back 
lens, and its movement was controlled by a 
collar. He also described some new objectives 
and eyepieces made by R. Winkel of Gottingen, 
and contributed a short historical and descriptive 
résumé of the variable microscope. 

The President announced that an advance 
report on the Rotifers collected by the British 
Antarctic Expedition of 1909 would be published 
as rapidly as possible in the Jeurnul of the 
Society, and the first portion of it, dealing with 
Australian Rotifers, was communicated by Mr. 
J. Murray, who stated that 46 Bdelloids were 
collected, bringing the Australian list up to 
j4species. There were 7 new species, and 8 others 
occurred as distinct varieties. 





Royat INstTiTuTION.—April 3.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—Mr. 
J. Devonshire, Mr. G. H. Griffin, Mr. W. E. 
Lawson Johnston, Mrs. Guy Pym, and Mr. A. FE. 
Reed were elected Members.—The Chairman 
reported the decease of Prof. J. H. van’t Hoff, an 
Honorary Member, and a resolution of condolence 
with the family was passed. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—April 3.—Mr. E. C. Benecke in 
the chair. 

Mr. H. W. Carr read a paper on ‘The Theory of 
Psycho - physical Parallelism as a Working Hypo- 
thesis in Psychology.’ The nature of the relation 
of mind and body is a metaphysical problem, but 
the method and scope of psychology depend on the 
formulation of the problem. The hypothesis most 
generally adopted in psychology is that mental 
phenomena form an independent series concomitant 
with a series of physical changes in the matter of 
the brain, and that there is a point-to-point 
correspondence between the two series. The hypo- 
thesis was considered as a possible description of 
fact apart from any metaphysical explanation, and 
it was held that it involves a direct logical contra- 
diction from whatever point of view it is considered. 
To an idealist it is impossible, because for idealism 
thereis no independent physical thing to run parallel 
with the mental existence; and to a realist it is 
equally impossible, because the independent 
reality which realism ee as essential to percep- 
tion is not the physical movement in the brain. 
The paper was followed by a discussion. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mos. Institute of British Architects, $.—‘Coloured Relief as 
Decoration,’ Mr. R. Anning Bell. 

— Geographical, 8.30.—‘On the Plans of the Australian 

Antarctic Expedition, 1911-12,’ Dr. Douglas Mawson. 

Tus. Asiatic, 4.—'The Religions of the Shan States,’ Sir J. G. Scott. 

— Institution of Civil Engi 8.— Di i on ‘The 

Impovement of Highways to meet Modern Conditions of 

ic’ and ‘Recent Development in Road-Traffic, Road 
Construction and Maintenance.’ 

- Institation of Mechanical Engineers, 8,—‘ Steel,’ Lecture I. 


. W. Rosenhain. 
- 1s 8.30.—‘ The Development of Rhodesia,’ Mr. 
Wen. Central Asian, 4.30.—' A Visit to Afghanistan,’ Dr. W. Saise. 











Science Gossip. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Boarp oF Epuca- 
TIon has appointed Dr. J. S. Flett to suc- 
ceed Dr. Horne as assistant in Scotland to 
the Director of the Geological Survey. 
A graduate of Edinburgh University, Dr. 
Flett has published many scientific papers, 
dealing chiefly with the volcanic and meta- 
morphic rocks of the British Isles, and has 
contributed largely to the memoirs of the 
Geological Survey, not only on Scotland, 
but also on Cornwall and Devon. 


‘Tue Third Report of the North Sea 
Fisheries Investigation Committee has just 
been published as a Parliamentary Paper 
(post free 6s. 3d.). 
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Two more small planets are announced 
as photographically discovered at the 
KGnigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg: one 
by Herr Massinger on the 22nd ult., and 
the other by Prof. Max Wolf on the 23rd. 
The former, however, is near the calculated 
place of a previously discovered planet, 
and the latter near that of Wolf’s comet, 
though this is not likely to be visible just 
yet. 


Here H. E. Lav publishes in No. 4488 of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten the results of 
measures of a number of close double stars 
obtained by him last year at the Urania 
Observatory, Copenhagen. 


A NEw investigation has recently been 
made of that remarkable system by Mr. 
Joel Stebbins of the University of Illinois, 
using a selenium photometer on a 12-inch 
refractor. He has thus detected a secondary 
minimum when the companion is occulted 
by Algol. Taking the parallax as 0:05, 
he infers that the side of the companion 
nearest that star gives six times the light of 
the sun, and the other side three times. The 
companion is probably one-seventh larger 
than the primary, and the eclipses partial. 


An attempt has been made by M. Charles 
Nordmann to determine the approximate 
sizes of some of those stars whose parallaxes 
and distances are known, by studying the 
relative intensity of their visible spectra in 
different positions and the brightnesses of 
these compared with that of the sun 
at an equal distance. This would give 
the intrinsic effective brightness; and 
on this principle it is generally admitted 
that stars of the Sirian type of spectrum 
have a greater surface brilliance than those 
of the solar type, and still more than those 
of ared colour. Dr. Crommelin, in an article 
contributed to this month’s number of 
Knowledge, considers that this method 
gives at least a rough idea of the dimensions 
of the stars in M. Nordmann’s list. Two of 
these, according to his determination, are 
much larger than the rest—Aldebaran and 
B Andromedez, the diameters of both of 
which are about thirteen times as great as 
that of our sun. Capella stands next 
with a diameter eight times that of the sun. 
Sirius, notwithstanding its great brilliancy, 
does not stand high on this list, and pro- 
bably is not much larger than the sun— 
@ result which is, however, not surprising, as 
its mass is only about double that of the 
sun. Arcturus, the brightest star in the 
northern hemisphere, is probably much 
larger than the sun; but it is not included 
in this list. Algol, the variable 8 Persei, 
is rated at a diameter 1°3 times that of the 
sun. 








FINE ARTS 


—_@—- 


The Roman Wall in Scotland. By George 
Macdonald. (Glasgow, MacLehose & 
Sons.) 


THE Roman Watt which Pius built from 
the Forth to the Clyde has never won so 
much notice as its southern compeer 
which Hadrian built from Tyne to Solway. 
It is, indeed, much shorter—36 instead of 
something like 72 miles long. It runs 
through scenery which is rarely beautiful, 
and has in parts been spoilt by modern 





industries. Its remains, the grassgrown 
débris of earthen ramparts, compel admira- 
tion from few but the initiated. Its 
problems provoke few of those contro- 
versies which are the lifeblood of popular 
archeology. That, probably, is the 
reason why it has been less often and less 
fully described in print than the Wall of 
Hadrian. It has, however, found its 
niche in the great works of Gordon, 
Horsley, Hodgson, and others. But no 
one has ever written a real guide-book to it; 
no Bruce has compiled for it a ‘ Roman 
Wall’ in quarto and a ‘Lapidarium 
Septentrionale’ in folio. Indeed, those 
very titles show how utterly the Wall of 
Pius has dropped out beside the Wall of 
Hadrian. 

Now at last a highly distinguished 
Scottish antiquary, Dr. George Macdonald, 
comes to help a national monument. In 
his ample and amply illustrated octavo 
he sketches successively the literary 
evidence for the history of the Wall; the 
organization of the Roman army with 
special reference to frontier work; the 
actual remains, first of the Wall, and then 
of the forts posted along it and possible 
minor structures; and, lastly, the 
legionary “ distance-tablets” and other 
inscriptions and remains. A final chapter 
of ‘‘Conclusions” sums up the general 
result. Over fifty full-page plates and 
plans and some illustrations in the text 
accompany the description, and provide, 
among other things, a picture of every 
surviving inscription found on the Wall. 
A map of the whole Wall on the scale of 
an inch to the mile, with the contours 
carefully marked, is particularly helpful, 
though the symbols adopted to denote 
forts in it are not easily intelligible. 

The work is admirably done; it is 
complete, learned, judicious, and readable. 
Dr. Macdonald has summed. up critically 
and carefully all that has been written 
before him about the Wall; he has used 
the results of the recent excavations at 
Barhill, Castle Cary, Rough Castle, and 
Camelon; and he has added much new 
material due to his own researches. Thus 
he has both codified and advanced know- 
ledge, and in writing the standard account of 
the Wall he has included discoveries which 
most investigators would have thought 
worthy each of separate publication. We 
may quote one instance. It is an old 
puzzle that the “ distance-tablets” on 
the Wall give the distances generally by the 
symbol MP, which can mean only 
‘ thousands of paces,” that is, miles ; but 
sometimes they use the symbol P, which 
would more naturally mean pedes, feet. 
This matter (like many others) had been 
treated inadequately. Dr. Macdonald 
has now corrected the texts and verified 
the provenance of the stones concerned, 
and has been able to prove that MP 
actually means “miles” and P “ feet,” 
and that the distance was usually 
reckoned in miles; but at the extreme 
west end feet were substituted, pre- 
sumably because only small pieces of 
work were left over for the various working 
parties, and the distances looked small 
and mean if stated in paces. 
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This is an instance, but only one 
instance, of the many good things which 
this volume includes. It is, indeed, an 
excellent piece of scholarship, and a 
substantial contribution to our know- 
ledge of Scottish antiquities and history. 
The year 1911 is still young; but it is 
already an annus mirabilis for Roman 
Scotland. In January Mr. Curle issued 
his fine Report on the excavation of New- 
stead, near Melrose. Now Dr. Macdonald 

uts the study of the Wall on a scientific 

is. At one bound our knowledge of 
the subject has advanced wonderfully. 
We wish we could add that the trained 
intellects, the classical scholars and 
historians, of the Scottish Universities 
had helped in this advance, which con- 
cerns both ancient history and the national 
monuments of Scotland. 








FRENCH ARTISTS AT THE DUTCH 
GALLERY. 


Mr. vAN WISSELINGH’s exhibition of 

ictures, “ chiefly by French Artists of the 

ast Century,” shows that period in a very 
attractive light. Daumier and Puvis de 
Chavannes, if we may hazard a prophecy, are 
— the forerunners of a later school ; 
ut Michel and Monticelli, Jongkind, Dau- 
bigny and Corot, Fantin and (in the phase 
in which he is here displayed) Millet, all 
represent the striving for mysterious quality 
of paint which was characteristic of the 
time. This devotion to quality was in 
France allied to a sounder structural sense 
than is found in English painters of the 
period, yet even the Frenchmen, by setting 
so high a price on the envelope of their 
thought, lost something of the direct and 
robust expressiveness which belongs to the 
greatest periods of art. Of the artists last 
named, Millet alone realized this danger, 
and, after an apprenticeship to virtuosity 
of which we still see traces in the charming 
Eglise de Chailly (pastel) (4), and still more 
in the accomplished Woman on a Bed (un- 
catalogued), he joined Daumier as one of 
the founders of a school of more creative 
design, which, we hope, is still potentially 
vigorous. In doing so he sacrificed the 
elegant ge he had been at such 
pains to acquire. e became a clumsy— 
as the even more intransigeant Daumier 
was & positively brutal—painter. 


Of Puvis we remember a contemporary 
critic saying that so long as the paint got 
where he wanted it, he evidently thought 
it was of small consequence how it got there. 
His lofty, if sometimes vague, aspiration is 
well shown in the fine cartoon for his 
Panthéon decoration La Vie de Sainte 
Geneviéve (1), wherein we do not feel, as 
we should before the complete work, how 
thin his painting is, judged as painting, com- 
pared with that of the best of his contem- 
— When we consider how divided 

y temperamental differences were Daumier, 
Millet, and Puvis de Chavannes, we can 
understand why they had but a limited 
influence on the compact phalanx of learned 
practitioners who admired them, but did 
not for that reason abandon their settled 
convictions as to what qualities were neces- 
sary for “la belle peinture.’’ In face of such 
union, the three innovators could only 
frame a minority report, which, as is the 
way with such reports, will probably be 
acted on now that the settled convictions of 





that day have a little spent themselves in 
mature productiveness. 

It is with these mature products of what 
we already realize to be an historic school, a 
closed chapter in the history of art, that the 
exhibition is mainly concerned, and it must 
be admitted that, thanks to the selection of 
an impresario in closest sympathy with the 
artists represented, their charm is more in 
evidence than their limitations. Jongkind 
when not at his best may strike us as some- 
thing of a specialist—almost a manufacturer 
—a little more varied than Daubigny ; Corot 
in his more popular works sacrifices so 
much to merely intrinsic delicacy of transi- 
tion that the massiveness of his design is 
frittered away; Fantin is often a dull 
and laborious imitator of nature; but all 
three are shown here in works of such per- 
fection that we remain entranced by the 
wizardry of paint they have at their dis- 
posal. Their art, which soothes rather than 
stimulates, is singularly satisfying, retaining 
its interest in part by richness of content, 
but in part by elusiveness of presentation. 
It is the former doubtless which is the 
principal factor in the success of Jongkind’s 
Les Patineurs (20). Never, surely, was so 
much learning packed by any other painter 
in such a slender compass. 


Both elements count for something in 
Corot’s exquisite Ramasseuses d’Herbes (22) 
and in Fantin’s astonishing copies from 
Titian (12 and 16), Veronese (11 and 17), 
and Rembrandt (uncatalogued). The head 
of the bridegroom from Les Noces de Canaan 
(Veronese, Louvre) (17) is a work of such 
extraordinary mastery that almost in- 
evitably we think that it must be far finer 
than the original, merest episode as the 
latter is in that prodigal ebullition of exu- 
berant initiative. Yet memory is here 
scarcely to be trusted. Even in the presence 
of such virile work as that of Veronese, we 
are apt to be deceived by his straight- 
forward procedure, which disdains, or per- 
haps ignores, all mystery of handling, and 
makes its statement as though it were the 
simplest thing in the world. It is only 
when we try to reproduce the simplicity of 
this narrative style that we find that it 
taxes all the arts of a complex technique to 
give the gist of its casual suggestiveness. 
The searcher after subtlety of presentation 
weaves no mystery more finely spun than 
is in this unconscious handling of a direct 
painter. 








ESSEX CHURCHES: LEAD SPIRES 
AND IVY. 


In May, 1904, you were good enough to 
allow me some space in your columns to 
call attention to the grievous destruction 
of the highly interesting old Essex Church 
of All Saints, Chingford, by the rampant 
growth of ivy, which had been deliberately 
encouraged from a false idea of picturesque 
beauty. Since that date, to my certain 
knowledge, several other churches in differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom have been partially 
ruined from a like cause. The baseless 
notion that ivy actually holds together and 
protects an old building, or ruins already 
crumbling, still Feo in certain quarters. 
Several other Essex churches are now in 
jeopardy through the reckless encourage- 
ment of this devastating parasite. 


Permit me to say a few words with regard 
to the immediate and pressing question of 
the condition of the tower and spire of Great 
Baddow church, near Chelmsford. This 
most interesting fabric is chiefly remarkable 
for the excellent early sixteenth-century 





brickwork of the upper parts and battle- 
ments of the aisles and nave, and also of the 
south porch. Much of the rest of the 
church, including a good western tower, is 
of fourteenth-century date; but there is 
some older rubble walling with Roman 
tiles. The tower is crowned with a graceful 
lead-covered timber spire of considerable 
elevation. About four years ago, when 
visiting this church, I noticed the great 
masses of ivy with which much of the tower 
was burdened, right up to the battlements. 
I ventured to speak of this to a local wise- 
acre, expressing a hope that the ivy would be 
removed or considerably curtailed, for other- 
wise mischief must shortly accrue. The 
reply was: “O! Baddow people would 
never hear of that; we think the ivy by 
far the most picturesque thing about our 
old church.” My prophecy, I am sorry to 
say, has now come true. A short time ago 
a gale of wind turned the weather-vane at the 
top of the spire half over. This vane is of 
somewhat unusual size, and bears the date, 
I am told, of 1828. An architect was sum- 
moned in consequence of this disaster. On 
examining the steeple, he reported, I under- 
stand, that the upper parts of the tower 
were so much damaged by ivy that they 
would require renewel or rebuilding for 
several feet, He also reported that the 
lead-covered spire was generally in a perilous 
condition. As a result of this report, a 
proposal is being put forward to cover as 
much as possible of the expense of these 
repairs by the demolition of this remarkable 
spire and the sale of its lead. Lead-covered 
spires are a special feature of English archi- 
tecture, owing doubtless to the comparative 
abundance of lead ore in the kingdom in 
early days. Such spires not only possess 
particular value from the ingenuity of their 
timber construction, and the cleverly diver- 
sified way in which the leaden sheets were 
applied, but they also have no small grace 
and beauty of their own, particularly in the 
oldest examples, which have assumed a 
delightful silver-grey tone from long ex- 
posure to the weather. 


Beautiful and interesting as are the 
remnant of these English spires now extant, 
a far greater number have been ruthlessly 
destroyed within the last two or three 
centuries, and not a few within the memory 
of those now living. Where information 
is available as to the reason for the destruc- 
tion of these spires, it is almost invariably 
found that the cause was a mean idea of 
economy, in order to use the value of the 
lead for repairs to other parts of the fabric, 
or even to apply the money thus obtained 


to other purposes. 


Essex possesses & few small spires or spire- 
lets which are lead-covered, the best of them 
being at Chipping Ongar ; and there is also 
a certain amount of leadwork in the remark- 
able ae spire of Danbury. But the 
church of Great Baddow stands alone in 
that large county in possessing a true lead- 
covered spire of any magnitude. So far as 
my experience goes, this spire may lay claim 
to that often-misused term “unique,” for 
I do not know of any other example in which 
the leaden sheets have been applied with so 
much symmetry after a rectangular fashion, 
tier above tier. I have not ascended this 
tower, so as to make any examination of the 
timberwork of the spire, or to study the 
lead close at hand. I cannot, therefore, 
offer any opinion as to its age—whether it 
is of the date of the tower or possibly of 
much later reconstruction. But surely all 
true ecclesiologists and reverent Churchmen, 
as well as mere architectural antiquaries, 
will desire that this spire should be carefully 
preserved. Possibly, by the time this 
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appears in print, veneration for the past will 
have prevailed at Baddow and the threatened 
destruction may have been averted. 


On the general question of ivy-threatened 
Church fabrics, it is surely time that special 
protests should be raised. [I could, if 
necessary, give a list of some length of 
churches now in jeopardy through this 
rank growth. There are churches, or parts 
of churches, now in imminent peril in dif- 
ferent parts of East Anglia, in the Home 
Counties, in the Midlands, and in the West 
of England. The cld archidiaconal records 
of Essex show attention to the question. 
In 1705-7 John Warly, Archdeacon of Col- 
chester, when visiting the churches under 
his care, not only condemned the trees, 
bushes, brambles, and elders growing close 
to the fabrics in various churchyards, but 
also required certificates, within a limited 
time, from the churchwardens as to their 
removal. In various instences he noted 
small trees growing on steeples, and ordered 
the roots to be destroyed; and in many 
cases, asat Walden and Hatfield Peverel, he 
directed that the ivy should be taken down 
from the walls, and, further, that the roots 
should be “‘ stubbed up.” 

J. CHartes Cox. 








SALES. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold last Saturday the 
collection of the late Mr. D. P. McEuen. Drawings: 
Sir L. Alma Tadema, Drawing the Curtain, 1897. 
Birket Foster, Gipsies, 1891. ; A Highland Cottage, 
157l.; Roquebrune, 1621. J. M. W. Turner, 
Rhine Gate, Cologne, 1261. Pictures: T. Faed, 
A Lowland Lassie, 283/.; The School Board in 
the North, 2361. Erskine Nicol, Steady, Johnnie 
Steady ! 6301.; Interviewing their Member, 3671. 

C. Fielding’s drawing, A View over the Downs, 
with cattle and sheep, two peasants on a road, 
on the left, from another collection, fetched 2621. 


On Wednesday, March 29th, and the following 
day, Messrs. Sotheby sold the drawings collected 
by the late Mr. Charles Butler, the highest prices 
being obtained for two by Rembrandt, Cain killing 
Abel, 230/., and A Wood on the Porder of a 
River, 3302. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


CoNNOISSEURS will do well to note that 
some of Sir Charles Dilke’s drawings and 
pictures will be sold at Messrs. Christie’s on 
Monday next. There are four fine drawings 
by Blake, and three by Randolph Caldecott 
in one frame. Among the painters repre- 
sented are Breughel, Lucas Cranach, Van 
Goyen, Cornelius and Honorius Janssens, 
Van der Helst, Lely, Mierevelt, Ostade, 
Teniers, and Titian. 


THERE are also, as might be expected, 
some good French pictures, including 
examples by Laquy, Pourbus, Jean Pillement, 
and Vernet. 


At the City of Manchester Art Gallery 
there is now on view till May 20th an exhibi- 
tion of water-colour drawings and other 
works by the Northern Art-Workers’ Guild. 


_A Memortat Exarsition of the work of 
Sir Francis Seymour Haden will be held at the 
Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, during 
the coming season. Owners of fine proofs 
by this artist are asked to communicate 
with the organizers of the exhibition, Messrs. 
Ernest Brown & Phillips, at the above 
address. 


A Society has been formed to promote 
& more systematic study and appreciation ' 





of British art of the past. Its aim is to bring 
into greater prominence the pictures and 
records of the less-known men and to 
facilitate the collection of materials in 
regard to them. The Society is to be called 
the Walpole Society, as it is intended that 
it shall continue the historical work begun 
by Walpole in his ‘ Anecdotes of Painting.’ 
A Committee has been formed, with Sir 
Charles Holroyd as Chairmen and Mr. A. T. 
Finberg eas Secretary. 


MEMBERS are invited to join by paying an 
annual subscription of one guinea and com- 
municating with Mr. C. Mallord W. Turner, 
22, Dawson Place, W. The Committee 
might well, in addition to the nineteen at 
present elected, include such prominent 
critics in this branch of art as Mr. J. L. Caw 
and Mr. Algernon Graves. 


HOLBEIN’s organ shutters, painted for the 
Cathedral at Besle, but removed thence 
in 1785, have, after some vicissitudes, found 
@ permanent home in the Basle Museum. 
On the initiative of Dr. Ganz, they have 
been carefully restored. Holbein’s sketch 
for these panels is also preserved at Basle 
in the Kunstsammlung. 


THE exhibition in the Castel S. Angelo, 
which forms part of the patriotic celebrations 
in Rome, and was opened last week, com- 
prises a very interesting section dealing with 
Roman topography from the fifteenth 
century onwards. Among the plans and 
panoramas is the unique “ Cartaro”’ of 1576 
and the panorama of very lerge dimensions 
meade for Paul V., of which only three 
examples areknown. Other notable exhibits 
are Heemskerck’s beautiful drawings of the 
Septizonium, numerous drawings by Vanvi- 
telli, and a large series of water-colours by 
Roesler Franz, ‘Roms sparita,’ a melan- 
choly record of the many changes which 
have taken place in the Eternal City within 
comparatively recent years. 


A NEw edition of the catalogue of the 
Wallraf-Richartz Museum at Cologne has 
lately appeared. The section dealing with 
the Early School of Cologne before Lochner 
has been rewritten, and careful statements 
are made es to the condition of the pictures 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
based upon evidence afforded by the old 
Wallref catalogues and other records. In 
view of the sensational discoveries made at 
Cologne in recent years, this is a welcome 
addition. 


Sir Caspar PuRDON CLARKE, whose 
death last week is a loss to the world of art, 
was born in London in 1846, and, after a 
successful career as an art student, travelled 
a great deal abrosd, notably in Italy, Persia, 
Greece, Turkey, Syria, Spain, and Germany. 
On some of these journeys he was entrusted 
with the organizing of temporary exhibitions 
and the purchase of various art objects for 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, his con- 
nexion with which began as far back as 


1862. In due course he became Keeper of 
the Art Collections in that Museum; in 
1893 he was Assistant Director, and 


Director from 1896 to 1905. Sir Caspar 
resigned in the summer of 1905, owing to 
ill-health, and shortly efterwards took up 
the office of Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum at New York, of which about the 
same date Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan became 
President. Sir Caspar’s term of office 
witnessed the addition of two wings to the 
Metropolitan Museum, the introduction of a 
section of medizval and eighteenth-century 
furniture end woodwork, and the acquisition 
of the Hentschel Collection. The large 





sums bequeathed by Mr. Rogers, Mr. F. C- 
Hewett, and Mr. J. S. Kennedy notably 
increased the financiel resources of the 
Museum. Sir Caspar, who during the 
many years he was at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum was a popular official and an inde- 
fatigable worker, gave up much of his time 
in New York to the holding of Loan Exhibi- 
tions, which became a feature of his Director- 
ship. 








MUSIC 


—@— 


THE WEEK. 
QUEEN’s Hatit.—Symphony Concert. 


Miss BeatRicE Harrison was the chief 
attraction at the extra Symphony Concert 
last Saturday afternoon. It was her first 
appearance since she has been studying 
at Berlin under Prof. Hugo Becker and 
won the Mendelssohn Scholarship at the 
Hochschule. She was heard in Rdouard 
Lalo’s ’Cello Concerto in D minor, and 
made one think more of the music than 
of the performer; in other words, she is 
@ genuine artist. Her future career will 
be watched with interest. Her tone, 
style of phrasing, and technique are excel- 
lent. At the end of the programme came 
Brahms’s Double Concerto in A minor. 
In this work Miss May Harrison was the 
violinist, and the sisters played with skill, 
and, especially in the slow movement, with 
true feeling. 


Hatt. Dr. Ethel 





QUEEN’S Smyth's 


Concert. 


Concerts of which the programmes are 
devoted to one composer are apt, even 
when the music is of the best, to become 
monotonous. Yet the one given by Dr. 
Ethel Smyth last Saturday evening 
formed an exception. From the early 
days of her ‘Solemn Mass in D’—of 
which the smoothly written “‘ Benedictus ” 
for soprano solo and chorus was effectively 
sung by Madame Blanche Marchesi, 
assisted by a small, though excellent 
choir of her pupils—down to ‘The 
Wreckers,’ the lady has been developing 
and maturing the gifts which nature has 
bestowed upon her. There have been and 
still are many composers who write one 
good work after another, yet without 
signs of gradual progress, of fuller display 
of individuality. With Dr. Smyth it is 


otherwise. The interval between the 
first and second operas is small: ‘ Der 
Wald’ was produced in 1901, ‘The 


Wreckers’ (‘Strandrecht’) in 1906; but 
the music of the latter is riper, has more 
interest. At the concert under notice 
the former was represented by the Choral 
Prologue ; the latter by the Orchestral 
Prelude ‘‘ On the Cliffs of Cornwall,” which 
in character and clever orchestration 
appears to us Dr. Smyth’s highest achieve- 
ment. Songs were rendered by Miss 
Edith Clegg, and the ‘ Anacreontic Ode 
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also three numbers from ‘The Wreckers’ 
by Madame Marchesi. 


At the end of the programme came as 
novelties three ‘Songs of Sunrise ’— 
‘Laggard Dawn,’ for women’s chorus 
unaccompanied ; ‘1910,’ described as a 
‘* Medley,” for mixed chorus and orchestra, 
the words of which concern a “ current 
question”’; and ‘The March of the 
Women,’ also for mixed chorus and 
orchestra, all three apparently late com- 
positions. The second is clever and 
amusing. From a purely musical point 
of view this group offers no advance ; they 
are mere piéces d’occasion which will not 
enhance Dr. Smyth’s reputation. The 
last would have been more suitable for 
some society concerned with the advance 
of women ; for there the words would have 
offered full compensation for the tune, 
of which rhythmical swing is the chief 
characteristic. 








QvuEEN’s Hay. — British Musicians’ 
Pension Concert. 


THE concert given in aid of the British 
Musicians’ Pension Soeiety last Thursday 
week was exceptionally fine, and for that 
very reason there is little to say about it. 
Dr. Richter was in the vein, and his 
renderings of the Overture to ‘ The Flying 
Dutchman,’ Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘ Orches- 
tral Variations, and Brahms’s Second 
Symphony in D were immensely enjoyed. 
The audience—unfortunately, not very 
large—can never for a moment have felt 
that the conductor was retiring because 
of any weakness: the beat was firm as 
ever, and there was a full display of 
the power, dignity, restraint, also con- 
summate ease, which render his readings 
as convincing as they are unique. Miss 
Muriel Foster sang Mozart’s “Non pit 
di fiori” from ‘La Clemenza di Tito’ 
with skill and brilliancy, Mr. F. Gomez 
playing the important obbligato part for the 
corno di bassetto, on an instrument 
specially lent for the occasion by Sir 
Henry J. Wood; while her tender, yet 
noble delivery of ‘The Angel’s Farewell ’ 
from ‘Gerontius’ went straight to the 
hearts of her hearers. 


JEOLIAN Hati.—WM. Aljred Cortot’s Recital. 


On Friday afternoon last week M. Alfred 
Cortot gave his only pianoforte recital 
this season. His very modern transcrip- 
tion of a Concerto by Wilhelm Friede- 
mann Bach was performed with great 
sureness of finger and in brilliant style, 
while his next solo, the quaint ‘Cou- 
cou’ of Bernardo Pasquini, was rendered 
in the daintiest possible manner. The 
finest achievement of the afternoon was, 
however, the interpretation of Brahms’s 
‘ Variations on a Theme by Handel.’ Only 
a virtuoso can successfully overcome the 
technical difficulties, but M. Cortot seemed 
to treat them all as trifles. His conception 
of the music was great, and by his splendid 
command of the keyboard he was able to 
carry out to the full his intentions. 
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Musical Gossip. 


THe Lonpon Cuorat SOocIETY gave 
Bach’s ‘ Matthew’ Passion at their fourth 
concert at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening, but not successfully. It was a 
cold, wintry night, and this may account for 
the voices of the principal soloists, Messrs. 
Plunket Greene and Gervase Elwes and 
Misses Esta D’Argo and Effie Martyn, not 
being in good order. Anyhow, apart trom 
the earnestness of Messrs. Greene and Elwes, 
the performance was dull. In the Chorales 
the choir was good, but the singing in many 
of the choruses was lacking in light and 
shade. Then the tone of the spinet was 
feeble. In quality it was a near approach 
to that of the harpsichord, but there ought 
to have been an instrument of the latter 
kind. Again, there was no body of tone in 
the accompaniments to some of the solos, 
for no attempt was made, even on the 
spinet, to fill up the harmonies. Mr. Arthur 
Fagge conducted with his usual care. 


Mr. LEonaRD Borwick gave the second 
of his two recitals at the Aolian Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon. He _ interpreted 
music of different schools with intelligence, 
artistic taste, and faultless technique. He 
is about to leave England for a lengthened 
tour in America and Australia, countries 
which should appreciate his abilities as a 
pianist and sound musician. 


At the concert of the University of Dublin 
Choral Society held last week, Brahms’s 
‘Requiem’ was given for the first time in 
Dublin. The programme also included 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Reformation’ Overture. 


¥’A BEETHOVEN CHAMBER Music FESTIVAL 
will be given at Bonn, May 21st—25th, but 
the title must not be taken literally. On the 
first day Beethoven’s Quartet in EF flat 
(Op. 127) will be played by the Capet- 
Paris Quartet; on the fourth, with the 
Klingler Berlin Quartet, the whole pro- 
gramme will be devoted to the same com- 
poser ; while on the final day his Septet 
will be given. The other composers who 
will be represented are Haydn, Mozart, 
Schubert, Schumann, Glazonnoff, Tschaikow- 
sky, Dvorak, and Brahms. 


WE read in Le Meénestrel of March 25th 
that at a recent sale at Berlin a fine auto- 
graph letter by Beethoven, written in 1824 to 
the poet Hans Georg Naegeli of Zurich, only 
fetched 656 francs, whereas a sheet of music 
by Haydn was sold for 662 francs. 


THE directors of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
announce a concert, in memory of King 
Edward VII., at Queen’s Hall on the after- 
noon of May 6th, that being the first anni- 
versary of his death. On this occasion the 
programme of the first Memorial Concert, 
on May 19th, 1910, will be repeated. The 
instrumental numbers will be: Chopin’s 
‘ Funeral March,’ Tschaikowsky’s ‘ Pathetic’ 
Symphony in B minor, Mozart’s ‘ Masonic 
Funeral Music,’ and the ‘ Siegfried Funeral 
March.’ Miss Thornton will sing 
*O rest in the Lord,” and “God shall 
wipe away all tears’ from Sullivan’s ‘ Light 
of the World.’ 


At the Wednesday evening concert of 
the forthcoming London Musical Festival, 
Madame Julia Culp will sing a Monteverdi 
Aria and Schubert’s setting of ‘ Elien’s 
Song’ from Scott's ‘Lady of the Lake.’ 
The programme of the afternoon concert on 
the next day will include Mozart’s Piano- 
forte Concerto in D minor with Beethoven’s 





ecadenzas. Mr. Harold Bauer will be the 





pianist, and the conductor Dr. Richard 
Strauss. 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, whose death is 
announced at his home at Meudon, was an 
organist of worldwide reputation. He was 
born at Boulogne-sur-Mer in 1837, and, 
after studying with his father, became 
organist, when only sixteen, of St. Joseph’s 
in his native town. He studied under 
Lemmens at Brussels, and attracted notice 
at Paris by giving a recital on the St. 
Sulpice organ. in 1871 he was appointed 
organist of Trinity Church in that city. All 
through his long life he was most active. In 
addition to his church duties, he was pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire, editor of the 
collection entitled ‘“‘ Archives des Maitres 
de l’Orgue,” and a composer of great merit 
for his instrument, his works including 
sonatas, concertos, transcriptions, &c. He 
paid visits to Germany, Italy, and even 
America, everywhere giving recitals with 
success. To this country he was a frequent 
visitor. Guilmant was held in high esteem 
by all who knew him. 


THREE cycles of the ‘ Ring’ will be given 
in French at the Paris Opéra during June, 
on the following dates: the first on the 
10th, llth, 13th, and 15th; the second on 
the 17th, 18th, 20th, and 22nd; and the 
third on the 24th, 25th, 27th, and 29th. 
The conductors will be Felix Mottl and 
Arthur Nikisch for the first and third cycles, 
but no one is yet named for the second. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Svuy. Concert, 3.30, Reyal Albert Hall. 
—  Jondon Symphony Orchestra, 3.30, Palladium. 
8 y Concert Society, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
National Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mox. London Symphony Orchestra, jueen’s Hall. 
— Walepvn Quartet, 8.15, Holian : 
— Miss Alice Mandeville’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Tues. Mr. Leon Rains’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Fut. Crystal Palace Concert, 3.30. 
— Royal Choral Society (* Messiah’), 7, Albert Hall. 
— Sacred Concert, 7.30, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


—o— 


THE WEEK. 


Wynpuam’s.—Passers-by : a@ Comedy in 
Four Acts. By C. Haddon Chambers. 


ALL things considered, this is a delightful 
play. But it is the accidentals which are 
its striking feature and give it the appear- 
ance of being something much out of the 
ordinary ; and when at the end of the 
story we look back to its beginnings, 
we observe with admiration and con- 
siderable amusement the cleverness with 
which the author has masked what 
turns out to be an appeal to conventional 
sentiment. 


He starts so freshly and brightly that 
we fear in the midst of our pleasure 
that what he is offering is too good to 
last. So it proves. Yet it is strangely 
good for a while—as good as ‘ The Tyranny 
of Tears’ at its best. Sprightliness of wit, 
stagecraft, fertility of fancy, skill in 
characterization of the normal kind— 
these gifts Mr. Haddon Chambers has 
often shown, but in ‘ Passers-by ’ we find 
the promise, and at first the provision, 
of even more. Types not usually pre- 


sented on the boards are brought to 
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notice, and set talking in odd association ; 
the hero behaves towards social inferiors 
and in awkward situations with a rare 
geniality and a good humour ; and when 
the curtain falls on the first act we are 
agreeably conscious of having come into 
contact with what closely resembles 
originality. 

True, just before the conclusion of the 
act the playwright strains what he has 
called the long arm of coincidence to little 
short of breaking point. That a young 
governess whom the hero loved and 
wronged years before should be taking 
shelter from the fog on his doorstep and be 
asked indoors because he is in the mood 
for indiscriminate hospitality requires a 
number of suppositions which are far from 
plausible. When we learn that the girl 
is the mother of a boy of whom his father 
had never heard, while Peter Waverton 
himself is engaged to be married, hopes of 
witnessing a play that shall run off the 
beaten track are sensibly damped. 


But there has been so much to be grateful 
for that our spirits rise again. Certainly 
the picture of the rich young man of 
leisure stumbling on a feast which his valet 
is giving a cabman at his expense, and 
resolving, after a preliminary explosion of 
annoyance, to have in one or two waifs 
and strays to entertain his solitude, is 
distinctly piquant ; and when a wastrel 
named Burns has been dragged in and the 
cabman has been recalled, the prettiest 
clash of philosophies results between the 
conservative views of the flunkey and the 
Bohemianism of these passers-by. There 
is much fun, too, later in Burns’s splutter- 
ing indignation when he has been bathed 
and reclothed and shaved and is invited 
to perform housework. But soon we 
perceive that he and the cabman have 
been included and are kept among the 
dramatis persone largely to cover the 
artifice needed to bring about the senti- 
mental meeting whereon the plot really 
turns. 


Surely enough sentiment begins more 
and more to usurp the stage, often, how- 
ever, with scenes that are very true to 
human nature. Thus the father’s first 
overtures to his child furnish an episode 
that is as touching as it is charming, and 
there are passages between the little boy’s 
parents which have an element of surprise 
or tense feeling that is legitimately effec- 
tive. But the tone of the play more and 
more changes as the action proceeds, and 
fantasy suggesting unexpected develop- 
ments gives place to problem drama of 
which the issue can be foreseen. For, 
though Peter may seem faced with a 
ticklish dilemma, bound as he is in honour 
to both women, the child, old memories, 
and the very independence and pride of 
the mother all pull one way, and it hardly 
needs the unsentimental attitude the 
hero’s fiancée is made to adopt towards her 
engagement to lend the play a bias in the 
direction of domestic romance. 


Mr. Chambers does not manage the 
happy ending badly, though the device 
of the loafer’s, kidnapping of the boy and 
the scene between the governess and her 
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rival, and every appearance and speech 
of Peter’s half-sister, who was Margaret’s 
former employer, scarcely escape the 
reproach of being theatrical; so that 
though the author’s may perhaps be the 
way to touch “the great heart of the 
public,” we are disappointed by the 
play’s ultimate lapse into conventionality, 
and the whitewashing of lawless affection. 

The charm of Mr. Gerald du Maurier’s 
personality and well-bred manner enables 
him to skate over Peter’s many embarrass- 
ments with a gracefulness and a tact that 
never seem ata loss. Miss Nina Sevening 
in her handling of the fiancée’s scenes 
shows a notable advance alike in the art 
of comedy and emotional power. Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh, whom it is a pleasure to 
find no longer condemned to interpret 
the vagaries of the smart sinner, acts 
as the unmarried mother with a pathos 
that is all the more affecting because it is 
allied with womanly dignity and self- 
restraint. The half-witted loafer of Mr. 
Heggie ; the cabman made so bluff and 
hearty by Mr. Shelton; the valet, half- 
deferential, half familiar, of Mr. Gayer 
Mackay, and not least the natural and self- 
possessed child of Miss Renée Mayer, are 
all impersonations which should help Mr. 
Chambers to a decided and well deserved 
success. 








‘WILLIAM HUNNIS’?AND THE REVELS 
OF THE CHAPEL ROYAL.’ 


April 4, 1911. 


I must thank you for a kindly review of 
my lately published book in your last issue. 
I would not have referred to the minor 
strictures on some of the details, but for a 
suggestion made that I allow my personal 
views to colour my statements of facts in 
two matters concerning Mary Tudor. As 
this suggestion has appeared before in your 
columns, I think you must allow me em- 
phatically to contradict it. I never form my 
opinions until after I have found my facts 
on which to build them. Your reviewer 
asserts that Mary was not “‘ made Princess of 
Wales.”” A cursory study of the printed 
Calendar of ‘ Letters and Papers of Henry 
VIII.’ at the Record Office will show that 
she was entitled so; and, if the search is 
carried through manuscript sources, much 
cumulative evidence may be found. It is 
true that she had no patent granted to the 
office. Her father apparently exercised his 
autocratic royal prerogative and nominated 
her to the dignity; as he disgraded her 
by the same despotic power on his divorce. 
But if she had no patent, her officials had. 
There is no need to multiply examples, but 
take for instance Patent 25th May, 
18 Hen. VIII. p. 1, M. 10, ” to Walter Dever- 
eux, Lord Ferrers of Chartly, to be Seneschal, 
Steward, and Chancellor, &c., to ‘‘ our most 
dear firstborn Mary, Princess of Wales,” 
for life. (This was voluntarily surrendered 
to Mary herself in the first year of her 
reign.) Also the patent to John *Russel 
(Chancery Warrants, ii. 575), June 16th, as 
“*Secretary and Clerk of the Signet to the 
Princess in her principality of Wales, 
Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester, Chester, 
Shropshire, and the Marches of Wales.” 
There she kept her royal state, and held her 
Council. Lord Ferrers wrote to a nobleman, 
“when you were admitted President to the 
Prince’s Council in the Marches of Wales,”’ 





&c., about the privilege that all Welsh cases 
should be heard in Wales, not in Westminster. 


Neither had I any preconceived ‘‘ views ”’ 
about Mary’s statute referred to. She knew 
that Stephen and John had usurped the 
place of the rightful heirs because they were 
women, and she hastened to set it on the 
Statute Book that sex in itself was no ground 
for political disabilities; that a Queen 
should enjoy all privileges granted to a King. 
The statute may be read anywhere. 

In regard to Coverdale, I cut out mueh 
of my work on the Psalms lest it should 
overweight the beginning of the book, but 
I think that Coverdale was too fully occupied 
with Bible, Testament, and title-pages to 
think of anything else till after 1539. He 
had to fly the country in 1540; he became 
accustomed to the German Psalms then, 
and though he does not say so much, his 
own are but translations of them. His 
phrases resemble some of those of the 
Wedderburnes, and as Coverdale married the 
sister of Wedderburne’s special friend, it is 
not too much to suppose that, he knew of 
their renderings early. Prof. A. J. Mitchell, 
in ‘The Wedderburnes and their Work,’ 
gives reasons for believing there was an 
earlier edition of their Psalms than the one 
which has come down to us. And Cover- 
dale’s publication was undated. 

I did not attempt to give any date to 
‘ Roister-Doister.’ I only showed that the 
writer in the ‘D.N.B.’ and others who 
decide the date because it was alluded to in 
Thomas Wilson’s ‘ Art of Rhetoric’ did not 
take the trouble to find out that the refer- 
ence did not appear until the third edition of 
1553, so nothing could be based on that. 

In regard to my Bibliography, it must 
not be forgotten that I completed it and my 
book twenty years ago, and had read my 
paper before the Bibliographical Society was 
founded. I might have gone through all 
the work again when I sent it to the press, 
but I did not, and must bear the blame of 
incompleteness, common to early workers. 


CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Ar the Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill, 
a welcome series of revivals of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas is now being given by 
the D’Oyly Carte Principal Répertoire 
Company. On Tuesday last ‘The Mikado,’ 
with the veteran Savoyard Mr. Henry A. 
Lytton in the part of Ko-ko, drew a crowded 
and enthusiastic house. Mr. Lytton’s recent 
excursions into musical comedy have not 
impaired his sense of Gilbertian seemliness, 
and his performance, largely on the lines of 
Mr. George Grossmith’s, was completely in 
the spirit of the text. Mr. Fred Patrick was 
excellent as Pooh-Bah; and the Yum-Yum 
of Miss Marjorie Stone proved not unworthy 
of her distinguished predecessors in the part. 
The work of the chorus was especially good, 
and Mr. Francois Cellier, as in other days, 
conducted. Encores, however, seemed to 
be too readily granted, and we doubt whether 
there is justification for embellishing ‘ The 
Flowers that bloom in the Spring’ with 
orchestral vagaries suggestive of the music- 
hall. 


THE season is to be continued for a further 
two weeks, terminating on the 22nd inst., 
and the operas selected include ‘The 
Pirates of Penzance,’ ‘The Princess Ida,’ 
‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’ ‘The Yeomen of the 
Guard,’ and ‘The Gondoliers.’ It is note- 
worthy that, in the case of ‘The Mikado’ 
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at least, no signs of wear are as yet apparent, 
book and music alike showing that indiffer- 
ence to the flight of time which constitutes the 
classic, and it is matter for satisfaction that, 
to judge from the large and appreciative 
audiences, a considerable body of playgoers 
still take a keen delight in both. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


“The new four-act play ‘ Mixed Marriages,’ b 
Mr. St. John Irvine, which was produced last wee 
at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, is a vivid and tren- 
chant study of life in the North of Ireland. As its 
title indicates, it deals with a question which is a 
burning one in Ireland jay, and the ‘argument’ 
is presented by the author through his characters 
with singular force. On the one side we have John 
Rainey, a Belfast Orangeman, whose religious 
animosity, tempered for a while by the desire to 
serve his fellow-workmen, bursts into fury when he 
learns that his son is going to marry a ‘Catholic.’ 
Onthe othersideis hishomely wife, with her mother- 
wit and common sense, vainly strives to mitigate 
his wrath. In the end the problem remains 
unsolved, and the curtain falls on a scene of 
riot. The play is one of the best which the Abbey 
Theatre has yet produced.” 


THE annual meeting of the German 
Shakespeare Society will be held at Weimar 
on the 23rd inst. The well-known actor 
Prof. Ernst von Possart will deliver the 
Festvortrag on ‘Der Siil der Darstellung 
und die Aufgabe der Schauspielkunst.’ In 
the evening there will be a performance of 
* As You Like It’ at the Court Theatre. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.—A. B.—W. M.—G. K.—L. H. J. 
—F. G. B.—Received. 


R. R. M,—Many thanks. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books, 


We do not undertake to give the valueof books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


Some Opinions on 


WILLIAM PITT 
AND NATIONAL REVIVAL. 


By DR. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 


Illustrated. Medium 8vo, xii-632 pp. 16s. net. 


Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC in the Academy. 


‘* Dr. Holland Rose’s monograph is as thorough 
a piece of work as one can desire; and in nothing 
will the reader find it more satisfactory than in its 
just emphasis upon the reformer that was in Pitt ; 
a reformer in spite of, perhaps betrayed by, occa- 
sional lapses from judgment which were discover- 
able in him during these years......The whole 
passage is a fine piece of modern historical writing, 
in its research, its guise of evidence, and its 
neutrality. It is alsoa first-rate piece of contro- 
versy, excellently distinguishing between the 
balance of witnesses when their statements are 
combined and the acceptation of evidence from one 
witness or from another.” 


Mr. J. L. GARVIN in the Observer. 

‘* Dr. Holland Rose established a high reputation 
at once by his vigorous and solid life of ‘ Napoleon,’ 
but he has commenced what will evidently be a 
far more important achievement......We regard the 

resent volume as one of the foundation books of 
inglish historical writing......Dr. Holland Rose’s 
pages are full of wise reflections, permanently 
valuable to students of political method.” 


Se SECCOMBE in the Duily 
ews, 

** As a contribution to the understanding of the 
one epic page in modern history, the present work, 
by reason of its scholarship, its impartiality, and 
its artistic restraint, establishes the author’s posi- 
tion once and for all as a serious historian of the 
first rank.” 


The ‘ NATION.’ 

**Dr. Holland Rose has devoted so much time, 
care, and talent to the biography of Napoleon, that 
his long expected life of Napoleon’s great opponent 
has been awaited with keen interest and curiosity. 
The first of the volumes in which he is to describe 
Pitt’s career from the documents now available 
will not disappoint the hopes of his readers. It is 
a by thorough, patient, and scholarly piece of 
work,” 





Write for detailed Proapectus. 





The book which answers all your questions. 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


CONTAINING OVER 
400,000 DEFINED WORDS and PHRASES. 
2,700 PAGES. 6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SIR NORMAN LOCKYER, K.C.B. F.R.S., 


Director of Solar Physics, Observatory, S. Kensington, says : 
**T am very deeply impressed with the knowledge, 
care and thoroughness which have been brought to 
bear upon its production. It has been necessary 
for me at times to coin new words. find them 
all, but more than this, the fulness and complete 
accuracy of their definition has surprised me.’ 








On receipt of a post card mentioning the 
‘Atheneum,’ Messrs. Bell will forward a 
copy of the Illustrated Booklet and specimen 
pages, which fully describe the “ NEW 
INTERNATIONAL.” 





London: G. BELL AND SONS, Lrp., 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 





MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—o—. 


FALLACIES AND FACTS. 


By Field-Marshal LORD ROBERTS, V.C. K.G. An 
Answer to Sir Ian Hamilton’s ‘Compulsory Service.” 
2s. 6d. net. 


IRISH AFFAIRS AND THE 
HOME RULE QUESTION. 


A Comparison of the Attitude of Political Parties 
towards Irish Problems. By P. G. CAMBRAY. With 
an Introduction by the MARQUESS OF LONDON. 
DERRY, K.G. Demy 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


JOHN VERNEY. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author 
* Brothers,’ ‘The Hill,’ &c. 6s, 


In ‘ John Verney’ Mr. Vachell gives us a vivid picture of 
the political life of to-day, introducing the characters of 
‘The Hiil,’ and the same theme, the eternal struggle 
between good and evil. As in ‘The Hill,’ John Verne 
wrestled with Scaife for the friendship of Cesar Desmond, 
so in this book a similar struggle for the love of Sheila 
Desmond, Czsar’s sister, is set forth. How the fight ends, it 
would not be fair to tell. Mr. Vachell has written no more 
powerful or thrilling love-story than this. 


CROOKED ANSWERS. 


2S BOTTOME (Author of ‘ Raw Material, 
Pn e Imperfect Gift’) and HOPE DE LISLE BROCK. 


‘Crooked Answers’ is a letter-book describing the winter 
adventures of two girls abroad; one in the High Alps 
and the other in Italy. It deals with the special oppor- 
tunities and experiences of hotel life and the many 
h cont ps which occur under such circum- 
stances. This story is told not only through the girls’ own 
letters, but through the correspondence of various leading 
characters aiong their acquaintance. 





THE DOWNFALL OF 
THE GODS. 


By Sir HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G., Author of 
‘Studies in Brown Humanity,’ ‘Heroes of Exile,’ 
‘Further India,’ &c. 6s. (Ready next week. 


The scene is laid at Angkor, the capital of the great 
Khmer Empire. The novel relates the life-story of Chun, 
a hewer of stone and the unacknowledged son of one of 
the Brahman rulers of the land. The book tells of Chun’s 
love for a Woman of the Temple, who leads him to the 
discovery of mysteries closely guarded by the Brah- 
mans. Inspired by her, and infuriated by these revelations, 
which shatter the myth that so long has held the souls 
and the bodies of his fellows in bondage, Chun leads a 
revolution with results which are here set forth. 


REPTON. 
By Lieut.-Colonel F. KANE. 6s. [Ready next week. 


A tale of the intriguing reign of Anne when political 
uncertainty turned the friends of to-day into the enemies of 
to-morrow, when no man quite knew if his property might 
not be more secure by following the fortunes of the Stuart 
dynasty than by upholding the Hanoverian succession. The 
much vexed question of how far the Jesuits made use of 
lay help (or crypto Jesuits) to push their own interests is 
examined under the light of circumstantial evidence. 


THUCYDIDES AND THE 
HISTORY OF HIS AGE. 


By G. B. GRUNDY, D.Litt. With 2 Maps. Demy 
8vo, 16s. net. 


This volume contains a great deal of new matter with 
reference to Greek history in the sixth and fifth centuries 
BC. such as can hardly fail to introduce considerable 
modifications into the current views of the history of this 
period. The results will be interesting to students of Greek 
history. The book also contains studies on the vexed 
question of the composition of Thucydides’ work, as well as 
on the art of war in the time of Thucydides and on the 
strategy of the Peloponnesian War prior to the peace of 
421 B.c., a subject which has hitherto been very inade- 
quately treated in modern histories of Greece. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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New 6s. Fiction. 


The Story of Cecilia. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 

Morning Post.—“ There is an old-world grace and delicateness about ‘The 
Story of Cecilia.’ The story is a quiet and calm one, well expressed in the form 
of a prose idyll.” 

Times.—‘‘ A gentle, kindly tale of Irish country society.” 


The ‘ Wine- Drinker,” | 


and other Stories. By W. J. BATCHELDER. With a 
Frontispiece. 
Oxford Chronicle.—* A series of highly entertaining yarns, in which a dry | 
humour is the dominant characteristic, but which often have a rough pathos as | 
well. Mr. Batchelder’s very original volume.” 


The Case of Letitia. 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON. 


Brazenhead the Great. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Times.—‘* Great indeed was Brazenhead—a great fighter, a great drinker, a 
great lover, a great liar. Mr. Hewlett contrives a fable that is at once very pretty 
and very wise.” 

Globe. —‘* Brazenhead’s adventures constitute a moving panorama of events, 
which Mr. Hewlett has set forth with all his commanding flow of language, and 
embroidered with all the magnificent colour of an earlier age.” 

Daily News.—‘* The result of Mr. Hewlett’s artifices is a book of excellent 
humour and fantasy...... Those who are not too impatient of the author’s 
mannerisms will find it much the best book he has written in recent years.” 

Daily Graphic.—** By St. Denis, ay! by the Face, he telleth it well, doth 
Messire Maurice Hewlett, this story of the Captain Brazenhead.” 


The Major’s Niece. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of ‘ The 
Seething Pot,’ ‘Spanish Gold,’ &c. 


ON APRIL 25. 


The Last Galley. 


Impressions and Tales. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


The Author’s idea was to create a series of vivid impressions, as if the Mists 
of Time had for an instant parted, and disclosed one clear glimpse of some vital 
event, from the Punic War down to the Pirates of the Main, and the Soldiers of 
Napoleon. 





























In 26 vols. gilt top, demy 8vo, 6s. net each. 
; 
Centenary Biographical Edition of the Works of 


William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 


With Biographical Introductions by his Daughter, 
LADY RITCHIE. 
VOLUMES I. TO XI. NOW READY. 


Vols. XII. and XIII. THE NEWCOMES. 2 Vols. 


READY APRIL 18, 
And two or three volumes will be issued each succeeding month 
until the completion of the Edition on October 16, IgI1. 
Isis. — It is difficult to do justice to this beautiful edition ..... The portrait- 


gallery of Thackeray at all ages, which is contained in the frontispieces to the 
volumes, is of unique interest, and altogether the edition is an ideal one.” 








Prospectus post free on application. 


Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Songs of the Road. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Observer.—*‘ The strong vitality of the author pervades his poetry. It isa 
tonic to meet his frank optimism, his sound common sense, his love of his country 
and its sports, his cheerful beliefs and disbeliefs. Subtlety and morbidity fail 
before him.” 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Belmont Book. 
With a Preface by ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Life in Normandy, and among Norman peasants, as seen through a pair of 
kindly and penetrating English eyes. 


Large post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Religious Aspects of 


Disestablishment and Disendowment. 
By the Right Rev. BISHOP WELLDON, Dean of Man- 
chester, Author of ‘ The Gospel in a Great City,’ &c. 


South Wales Daily News.—‘‘ Should be read by all interested in the present 
struggle between Nonconformity and the Church in Wales.” 





READY APRIL 24. 


Ruskin: a Study in Personality. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, Author of ‘The Upton Letters,’ ‘From a 
College Window,’ &c. 


Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





ON APRIL 27. With 3 Photogravures and 20 Pages of Half- 
Tone Illustrations. In 2 vols. large medium 8vo, 315s. 67. net. 


The Family and Heirs of 
Sir Francis Drake. 


By LADY ELIOTT DRAKE. 





ON APRIL 27. Crown 8vo, Ss. net. 


Chalkstream and Moorland: 


Thoughts on Trout Fishing. 


By HAROLD RUSSELL, of the Inner Temple and 
Midland Circuit. 





IN THE PRESS 





With 4 Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8vo, 


Memoirs and Memories. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of ‘Pot-Pourri from a 
Surrey Garden,’ &c. 


Herein are gathered not only many reminiscences from a life full of interests 
and friendships, but letters and reminiscences of a bygone generation in Society. 





With Portraits. Small demy 8vo, 2 vols. 21s. net. 


A Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon. 


By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B. M.P., Author of ‘ English 
Prose Selections,’ ‘ A Century of Scottish History,’ &c. 





London : 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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fue LEYTON HIGHER EDUCATION COM- 
Ze peret re in SEPTEMBER next the serviccs of the 
following Aas. A 


xu 8 :— 
(a) At the COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL for BOYS, CONNAUGHT 
RUAD, LEYTONSTONE (Head Master, M. GOMPERTZ, B.A.), a 
MASTER apoctall qualified to take Geography (on a Geologic and 
Physiogra is) and Botany, with Geology or Chemistry as sub- 
8 


at, 
eae the COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL for BOYS, eg 
I LEYTON (Head Master, H. BILLS, B.Sc. 
MASTER 1 i] Junior Form work, fy Histo 
Mathematics. Graduate. Knowl of Sw 
mendation. 
'y in each case 1201., rising by 107. annually to a maximum of 


"Forme ae of eppliention. we which must be returned by APRIL fe 
be obtai the undersigned on sending a stamped ac 
pr md venvelage. Applicants must state for which ich port be they Yo 


lying. 
“heck fo the Leyton Higher pinention 
mamittee, Town Hall, Leyton. 


. and Diet 
h Drill a recom- 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Applications are invited for the post of VICE-PRINCIPAL and 
MISTRESS a the above COLLEGE, at a salary at the 





rate of 2501. per 
A atenate pote hold a Degree, or its equivalent, of a University of 
i nited Kingdom, have had experience of the duties of a Mistress 


of Method, and be qualified to give instruction in Hygiene in accord- 
ance with the mivemnente of the Board of Education. 

The Lady spp0 ‘0 will be required to act nies the direction of 
the Princi and to take up the duties of the Uffice at an early date 

Applicat: 4 together with eX of three recent testimonials — 
the ames 2 pone whom reference may be made, 
addressed Ee ‘aa @ udorsed ** Vice- Principalship, 
Day Trainin ‘Coss ll be received up to, but not later than, 
12 noon on FRIDA ay 5 next. 

RBERT REF 


Assistant Clerk's to the te Committee. 
15, John Street, Conaunaae. 
April 4, 1911 





Gevrzt: OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL —y¥ | lantiantione for the 
position of asston aes MISTRESS to teach Domestic Arts at the 
COUNTY SKCONDARY SCHOOL, PULIAM, to commence work a 
bas belong of ee ——— term. 





should have had previous experience 





a. a +i = am | 

The mistress appointed will probably have to undertake the duties 
of a Form Mistress, and to share in the general supervision duties of 
on ae The salary attaching to the position is a fixed one of 120!. 


ap iications should be made on Form H.42%, obtained, 
a rticulars of the appointment, X. THE ‘BDUCA: 
= ~ FF OFFIC ‘R, London County Council, Education (Offices, 
Victeria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not 
pa as than ll a.w. on MONDAY, May 8, accompan by copies of 
three testimonials of recent date. a communications on the 
subject must Xx endorsed “ H.4,” and m accompanied by a 
stam) addressed foolscap envelope 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification for emplogment 

LAURENCE GOMME, Clerk of the Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


HE COUNCIL of the COLLEGE of PRE- 
= invite 1 ahiticntions for additional EXAMINER- 
SHIPS in ENGLISH GE - STORY (including 8CRIP- 
TURE HISTORY), and by KORY OF MUSIC. Candidates must be 
d should have had considerable experience in 
teaching. Avplications (twenty co aaah. statin: ating ane, ds age, degree, experience 
in | Senetiing and exapiaing, So to the Dean of 
lege, uare. we. —- ieee a ‘ao APRIL 30. 
1911. If testimentals are sent, they should be _ more than three am 
number, and twenty copies of ‘each should he forw: 
0. R. HUDGSON, B.A., Secretary. 





“= 











BoK0ucH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
The GOVERNORS will require re in 3 SEPTEMBER the services as 


[HE SECRETARIAL B BUREAU, 52a, Conduit 
d Street, London, Pounéed, 1895. Tele hone : 2426 
Gerrard. MI8S PETHERBRIDGE (Na Tripos). Employed by 
the India Office as—Indexer of the Bast india Company's 
the ae edition of the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Dutch ant 
ee My The D Drapers’ Company's Gererts bemy om 
and “Arranged. The Library of the Rt. Fon. W W._A. P., 
and Arranged. The Catalogue of the Treasury FF ab brary 
vised oa of the the Records of the County Borough of Cardiff, &c., 
the Blue Books of Sy ener yoy one of five Comnentttons, 
the Minutes of the Educatio f the Cou’ 
Council. Seven Woy ar a eaeteai verhetion | in English, 
Fren n, and Ii ns from 
Three to Six Pupils Poon year > ase po Special 
Lay ag Work. THE SCHNIQUE. ‘OF INDEXING, 28. 9d. 




















AUTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, tc to 
communicate. Every description of Literary Work r ee 
No foes. whatever. a 
Sell’s Offices, London, E. 


a in first instance 
Cc. Spec attention to New Writers. 





ARE COINS and M EDALS of all lt periods and 
untries valued or ued. Aiso C ns ¢ Single 

sone PURCHASED + at “the BEST MARKET PRICES for Cash. 

aim NK g 50K e poss id % .M. a King, 17 and 18, Picca- 





RIGINAL EDITIONS OF SCOTT’S WORKS. 
—APPEAL TO SCUTSMEN.—A Scottish Copii, an 
under a painful and incurable disease, is anxious TO D. E oe 
7% fine Collection. of ORIGINAL ED EDITIONS of mapy rat SCOTT 
|, POEMS, NOVELS, &c., most of them in fine pag 
pm to EDINA, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


IL PAINTINGS RESTORED. 
EXPERT WORK BY A CERTIFIED ART MASTER. 
P. HOLYOAKE, Kendal. 


AVILE ROW, Burlington Gardens. — A 

SUITE of UNFURNISHED CHAMBERS on the First Floor 

of a fine old-fashioned residence, with attendance. Rent, to Bachelors 

only, 3001. per annum. — Apply to RUSHWORTH & BROWN, 
Auctioneers. PS. Savile Row, W. 

















Cype-Writers, Xe. 


YPE- WRITING AND SHORTHAND. wilt 
hors and others kindly patronize BLIN 
GRAPHER: Rapidity and accuracy guaranteed on & 
machine. Terms very moderate.—A fom DARKNE 
High Road, W. 


Rily aes 
, 538, Chiswick 





A UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS, TYPE. WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. ear Carbon Copies well- 

known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 








8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words, 

‘bon Copies, 3. References to well Authors, Oxford 

Higher bom a on’ 1272 Richmond P.O.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, 
Kew Garden¢, 8.W. 





[YEPE- -WRITING undertaken by Bea educated 
Women i I Tri Seton College, Cam ridge ; Inter- 


Revision, 
CAubRibGe 1 TYPE-WRITING RGRNCY, 5, eke STRERT, 
DELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). Telephone: 2308 City. 


YPE-W WRITING, 9d. per 1, ace words ; Carbons 
d 3d. nch and German Type-writin Jy per 1,000. Transla- 
tions. Dupliating 100 ) Coples (quarto). per 1,000. Best work, 
Cy: d promptitude.—@. WA a ff Park Road, New 











HEAD of the ART DEPARTMENT, who will be expected t 

in the Technieal Day School and Evenin Art Department, and 

must possess a knowledge of Design in relation to Craft Work, Art 

industries, and Manufactures. 

ones g salary 2001. to 250I., ding to qualificati rising 
Terms ant conditions of cqpeintenens, 

addressed envelope. T. MI reeks, 2 Prine! a. 





RT - EDITOR. — WANTED, ASSISTANT 
ARTEDITOR on their Glasgow Staff by BLACKIE & SON 


Limited. Must be to design. 

about 25 years. Reply rare only, with fall -bt—y satiog 
salary expected, to A, Blackie & Son, Limited, 17, Stanhope 
Street, Glasgow. 


Situations Wanted. 


ENTLEMAN, accustomed to business (M.A. 

Ph.D rr Litt.D., &c.), seeks remunerative BMPLOYMENT 

as BDITOR, with some good Commereial aah, Publishing or 

ot herwise.— Address Box Ty 1780, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ATE Scholar of Newnham College seeks 
LITERARY or other #®ORETARYSHIP rhe LONDON. 


Mod Lan; Tri Shi Typewriting, German.—Bo 
1778, Athonmum Press, tei Bree Baidinge Gneneny Lane, B.C. ’ 


UBLISHER'S CHIEF ASSISTANT __clesires 
ter opportunities in London or Provin < 
e = in all branches of Technical, Publishing, me. aps, 
ucational Works, and Books of Travel. ni [o eight 
years,—Address ASSISTANT, 349, Lordshi: * Dulwich, 8.E. 


HORTHAND TYPIST. — YOUNG GIRL 
would like WORK in . ~~ Ly Speed 80. 
ing Edward's School.—N. F., oge Road, Mosele 























Miscellaneous. 


FELLOW ROYAL GEOG. SOCIETY, 
Member 1 athere, Author several Novels, well-known 
Yachtsaman and ~ b.. , able Accountant and Business Man, 
soquires some WORK that can be done AT HOME. .———- 
References given. Bos 1788, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream's 
Duildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


RANSLATIONS into English, at moderate 
CURTIO MR te He ch, German, Italian, and h.—W. T. 
9% Hornsey. 





10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, i veiepheue, 





b gttd WRITING by an expert TYPIST. 8d. 
Carbon 2d. per 1,000.—Miss WILLIAMS, 
19, Lanbill Road, itaids Vale, W 


CCURATE TYPEWRITING.—General and 
ay — et MS., Pees. Carbon Copies. Duplicating. Lowest 
tes for ork. ers by post receive pemet attention.— 

NORA DICKINSON, 1, Sackvilles ‘Gardens, Ilford, Esse: 











Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are peageeed to 
consider cad ieee MSS. for x 4 oy work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts whe mee ond interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C. 





AUTHOR’S AGENCY. — Established 1879. 
The interests of nes capa’ ~ % 


CATALOGUE, No. 54.—Drawings, En igravings, 
Book: ring aot J Liber voy and other 

Coloured Prints by Stadler—Books i 

ey &c.—The Germ—Kelmscott ee by John Ruskin. 

Post -— Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 





ATALOGUE, No. 376, JUST OUT. 


This NEW CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS contains 
many EXCBLLENT BOOKS now offered at REDUCED PRICES. 
FOR THE FIRST TIME. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp., Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDO 


FRENCH LITERATURE, —We have also ja cae our NEW 
RENCH CATALOGUE 


ALL ee... POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 








De EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
ted 1 es Dichens, Teachers. Lever. Ainsworth ; Books illus. 
R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leec! The 

1 ra ‘an Collection offered for Sale in the World. CA'TA- 

U ed and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 7 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
pooes onany subject 8U PPI IED. The most ex ut Bookfinder 
extant. wp bn on and ask for CATALOGUE. 
special ~ of exchan; ging any saleable Rooks for others selected 
my bes os] li ote ices ial list of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
it free.—ED "8S Great noeseeen, 14- 2 John Bright Street, 
irmingham.— Sate ter, How to Collect Pooks, Pogany's Faust, 
L. P., 48s. for 2is. ; , hd Gases Essex House ny S-, 30s. for 38. 6d. 











Magazines, &c. 
J OURNAL OF THE 
ACTUARIES. 


No. 244. APRIL, 1911, Price 3s. 


Contents. 
On the Valuation of the Liabilities of an Insurance Company under 
its Employers’ Liability Contracts. Ry William Penman, J 


r, 
F.LA., of the Atlas Assurance Company, Limited. Abstract af 
Discussion on the ding. 
Progress of the Accumulation of the 
Funds ; The Identity ofa : Valuation with the Future Progress of 
a Fund; The Manner of dealing with Funds which are En 
and Sundry Observations. By Henry William Mealy, esi 
= of the Tr Institute of Actuaries. Abstract of the ieouiaion on 
e 
Letter from Mir. J.J. M’Lauchlan to the peugenes Record. 
Note on Accumulation Formulas. By Mr. Ff. C. 
Departmental Committee on Superannuation Fenda: of Railway 
Companies: Tables put in hy Mr. G. F 7 
Tegal Notes. By Arthur Rhys Rarrand, F.1.A. rrister-at-Law. 
Note on amy Py: ties. yy James L. Robertson, F.F.A., of the 
Fdin seuranoe Company. 
Institute of Actuaries Students’ Society. 
Obituary Notice. 
London : C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street. 








[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., APRIL 7, contains :— 
ARCHITECTURE IN PAINTINGS, 
ARCHITECTS AND SCULPTORS. 
a. EXHIBITIONS: The Royal Institute and Goupi? 
yy ASSOCIATION : Lecture by Prof. Selwyn 
mage (with Illustrations). 
soctery ¢-* wee (Paper on “Sculpture,” by Mr 
CARPENTERS HALL LECTURE: “Decorative Sculp 
ture,” by Prof. Colton (with Illustrations). 

MONTHLY csc OF CIVIC DESIGN :— 
BOLTON IMPROVEMENTS (Illustrated), 
THE SUBURBAN FRONT GARDEN. 
NEW YORK MUNICIPAL EXHIBITION, 

THE BUILDING TRADE :— 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION CASES. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 

ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
DECORATIONS IN THE CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO, ROME. 
SCULPTURE TO THE PONT ALEXANDRE III. 
BOLTON : VIEW OF TOWN HALL AND GENERAL PLAN. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of 
all Newsagents. 





Publishing Arranged. Sow with Publishers. teres and Teath 








monials on application S ‘Mra . BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 
Catalogues. 
& J. LEIGHTON, 


Ly my and Bookbinders. 
“o, Brewer Street, Golden Square, Regent ‘Street, Lendon, W. 
Established 1798. 

ILLUSTRATED cazaloens of INCUNABUDLA and_ other 
BARLY BOUKS with WOODCUTS, ILLUMINATED MB88., BOOK- 
BINDINGS of HivtonicaL and ARTISTIC INTEREST, &e. 
8,340 Items, with full Descriptions and Bibliographical Inf ormation. 


PART XV. anes issued, pachades a Collection of 
portant D AMATIC WORKS. 

The marked Mm .. the ( atalogue is Ae Eo on of facsimile 
reproductions of Baste, Woodcuts, Rockbindings, as well as many 
examples of Illuminated M8, of 
2,370. These are valuable from the bibliographical as well, =. r+ 
artistic point of view, every care being taken in photograph: 
ensure | a e originals, showing the actual states of the 4, 
blocks, practicable retaining the original size, any reduction 
being yok 
SPECIMEN PART. WITH PROSPECTUS, POST FREE 

ON APPLICATION. 











EW WORKS BY 
JAMES LINDSAY. 


D R. 
STUDIES IN EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHY. 


10s. 6d. net. 


“The range covered by the Studies is immense....full of 
highly suggestive criticisms always interesting, and 
sometimes even brilliant.”— Mind 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF META- 
PHYSICS. 4s. net. 


“* Deserves serious study.”- Glasgow Herald. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BELIEF. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ A thoughtful and well-reasoned philosophical study.” 
Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


INSTITUTE OF 
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Shipping. 











Under Contract with H.M, Government. 
P&() mail and Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise te 
.: ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P & Pleasure Cruises 


By the 8.Y. “VECTIS,” from MARSEILLES 
(Rail & Sea connections from London). 
ALGIERS, LISBON and LONDON | Ne. 4—May 12to May 29 
From London and Leith. 
SPITZBERGEN, The NORTH CAPE | Ne. S—June 28 to July 25 

Fares—Gruise 4, from 15 Gns. ; 5, from 30 Gns. 

| By the new Twin-sorew 8.3. “ MANTUA,” 11,600 tons. 
From London (*calling at Leith). 

LISBON, THE AZORES, &. - | Cr. A.—May20to June12 
*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS- -/| Cr. B.—Junel5 to June 29 
*NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, &c. -' Cr.C.—July 11 to July 29 
Fares—Cruise A, from 20 Gne.; B, 12 Gns. ; 0, 15 Gne. 


Illustrated Handbooks on Application. 
P80 Offices { Nosteumberland Avense, “| London. 









































BOUGHT, SOLD, 
HIRED, 
EXCHANGED, 
AND REPAIRED. 


MSS. Copied. 


TYPEWRITER 
co., LTD., 


TYPEWRITERS 





Dept. Ath., 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 




















A concise and comprehensive history. 

Interesting as a novel. 

Giving exact information. 

Bashing all to ef intelli- 
ntly the progress 0! 

fapatial affairs. 













5a. net. 
LEAGUE OF THE | MPIRE, Dept. C., 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, and of all B 







Its Past, 
its Present, 
ano Its Future. 
Fdited by Prof. A. F. 
POLLARD. 896 pages. Price 
Postage, inland 6d., oversea 1s. 











For ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH. 
For HEARTBURN AND HEADACHE. 
For GOUT AND INDIGESTION. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 








FOR SOUR ERUCTATIONS AND BILIOUS 


AFFECTIONS. THE SAFEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE 


APERIENT FOR REGULAR USE. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


In consequence of numerous imitations purchasers must 
see that “ Dinneford & Co.” is on every bottle and label. 





Swan Sonnenschein & Co 


LTD. 
—@—— 


NEW AND IMPORTANT NOVEL BY AIMEE BLECH 
(LIONEL DELSACE). 


TRANSLATED BY FRED ROTHWELL. 
A DEBT OF DESTINY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF 
QUOTATION SERIES. 
DICTIONARY OF 
ORIENTAL QUOTATIONS. 


By CLAUD FIELD, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE DANUBE WITH 
PEN AND PENCIL. 


By Capt. B. GRANVILLE BAKER. With numerous 
Illustrations (Coloured, Half-Tone, and Line) by the 
Author. Medium 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
BEOWULF 
And the Finnsburg Fragment. 


A Translation into Modern Prose by JOHN R. CLARK 
HALL, M.A. M.D. With 25 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ADOLESCENT. 
By J. W. SLAUGHTER. With an Introduction by 
J. J. FINDLAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DARWINISM AND 
THE HUMANITIES. 


By J. MARK BALDWIN, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 

CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


By ACHILLE LORIA. Translated by JOHN LESLIE 
GARNER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ECONOMIC PREJUDICES. 
By YVES GUYOT. Translated by F. ROTHWELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MODERN SOCIALISM IN 
ITS HISTORIC DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. M. TUGAN-BARANOWSKY. Translated 
from the Russian by M.I. REDMOUNT. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW AND REWRITTEN EDITION OF 


RIDDLES OF THE SPHINX. 


By F. C. S. SCHILLER, M.A. D.Sc., Author of 
‘Humanism,’ ‘ Plato or Protagoras,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. net. 


AN ADMIRAL’S YARNS. 

By Vice-Admiral H. FLEET. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT 
From its Evolutionary Aspect. 


By I. E. TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, paper, 1s. net. 





THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
SERIES OF FRENCH TEXTS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Specially Annotated for the use of University Students. 


Edited by Prof. MAURICE A. GEROTHWOHL, 
Litt. D., Trinity College, Dublin. 


SAINT SIMON. Selections. 


By NEVILE PERKINS, Manchester University. 


MARIAGE DE FIGARO. 
BEAUMARCHAIS. By E. RENAULT, Liverpool 


LA SATIRE MENIPPEE. 


By P. DEMEY, Birmingham University. 
Others in preparation. 


GREEK GRAMMAR. 


By GUSTAVE SIMONSON, M.A. M.D. 2 vols. 
medium 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. each. 


I. ACCIDENCE. Il. SYNTAX. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lop., 
25, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 











STANLEY PAUL 


Announce To-day: 


The Gay King 


By DOROTHY SENIOR. 
Illustrated. 








By CHRISTOPHER WILSON. 


For a Woman's Honour 
6s. 


This new powerful mystery story deals with 
an amazing crime committed by an eminent 
Cavendish Square physician, and a sensational 
episode in the House of Commons. Throughout 
there runs a romance of forbidden passion, of 
which Lady Helen, wife of a distinguished 
soldier, is the heroine, and the ultimate solution 
of the mystery proves also the solution of the 
problem of the strife between duty and love. 


The Amazing Duchess 


By CHARLES E. PEARCE. 
In 2 vols. 24s, net. 


The Duchess of Kingston, the Chudleigh, as 
she was often called, was one of the great 
figures in the early Georgian days. 


Globe.—‘‘ Her daily life kept the wits and 
gossips well occupied with scandal and small- 
talk ; her secret marriage and her suhsequent 
trial for bigamy furnished an exciting case for 
Westminster Hall, which roused almost as much 
interest _as the far more important process 
against Warren Hastings ten years later. Her 
career is said to have given Thackeray the 
original of Beatrix Esmond. Mr. Pearce gives 
us a better idea of the life of the Eighteenth 
Century than many of the more sober historians; 9} 
at any rate, we can honestly say that his book 
kept us from bed until an unconscionably late 
hour. It does not contain a dull page.” 4 


Via Rhodesia 


By CHARLOTTE MANSFIELD. 
Illustrated. 16s, net. 


Evening Standard.—‘*‘ A very pleasant book, 
leaving behind it impressions <f elieactioate 
crisp air, and the cooing of ubiquitous doves, and 
the ringing of missionary church bells in far- 
distant places. Miss Mansfield has done great 
service to Rhodesia by making known to stay- 
ior people the great possibilities of the 
and, 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A delightful volume re- 
cording the story of the author's adventurous 
wanderings in South Africa. It may be com- 
mended to all readers who can enjoy lively and 
interesting travel gossip. The volume is illus- 
trated with a large number of exceptionally 
good photographs.” 











NEW _ SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A MAN WITH A PAST. 
A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK, 


THE RIDING MASTER. 


DOLF WYLLARDE., 


WHERE TRUTH LIES. 


OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER. 


HIS WILL AND HER WAY. 


H. LOUISA BEDFORD. 
THE LION’S SKIN. RaFAEL SABATINI. 


JUSTICE OF THE KING. 
HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


CANTACUTE TOWERS. crc apar. 
LADY OF THE BUNGALOW. 


E. EVERETT-GREEN. 








STANLEY PAUL & CO. 31, Essex St., W.C. 
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THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 


THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


BARBAROUS MEXICO 


By JOHN KENNETH TURNER. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


This book goes right to the root of the disaffection. It is based on the author’s searching investigation into the administrations of the Government 
of Mexico, and is an indictment of a cruel and corrupt system. 











EVERYDAY JAPAN SOUND BUSINESS 
By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A. With Introduction By COUNT _—" 
AYASHI. New and Cheap Edition. 8vo, 6s. net. er E. intent an east: gs 8 ar 
“ This on ry eccees —— goatee to almost four hundred good deal more in g y . 8. 
pages, there is not a dull moment in them.” —Observer. 
IN THE HEART OF AFRICA A SHORT SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE DUKE OF MECKLENBURG. 1és. net. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
“ This book is likely to remain for some time the standard —— By 0. T. WILLIAMS. Extra crown 4to, ls. 6d. net. 
ime. 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 
By the late Prof. AYRTON and THOMAS MATHER, THE BELIEFS OF UNBELIEF 
F.R.S. M.I.E.E. Demy 8vo, 576 pages, cloth, 9s. net. By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A. LL.D, 1s. 6d. net. 
BOOKS FOR NATURE LOVERS. 
WILD FLOWERS AS THEY GROW ‘WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA 
Photo hed Colour direct f Nature by H. —— By RICHARD KEARTON. 180 Pictures from Photos by CHERRY 
CORKE, F. R. P. S., with Descriptive Text by G. CLARKE NUTTALL, KEARTON. Demy 8vo, Cheap Edition, cloth, 5s. 


B.Se. With 25 Plates. Feap. 4to, cloth, 5s. net. 


‘THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE 
LIFE HISTORIES OF FAMILIAR PLANTS By GILBERT WHITE. A new and beautiful edition of this popular 


work, with Notes by RICHARD KEARTON, and 123 Illustrations 





By JOHN J. WARD. 121 Photos and Photomicrographs. Popular| from Photos taken direct from Nature, by CHERRY and RICHARD 
Edition. 3s. 6d. KEARTON. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The most sumptuous 8 large Plates 
souvenir of the event ONE SHILLING NET. A profusion of Illustrations 





SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


CAPTAIN BLACK 


Sequel to ‘The Iron Pirate’ BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


The return of the celebrated Captain amid highly sensational happenings. 
‘* The whole book is good. ‘Captain Black’ is sure of a wide circulation. It will deserve it.”—Daily Express. 


AN INSPIRING NOVEL. | THE MONEY-SPIDER 
A KINGDOM OF DREAMS | By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
By J. J. BELL. 
“*The story is always clever, light, strong, modern, and interesting.” 
Scotsman. ‘*Breathlessly exciting.”—Cardiff Western Mail. 


WARWICK DEEPING’S LATEST. 


JOAN OF THE TOWER 


BY WARWICK DEEPING. 


The story of the mysterious Grinevitch affair. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT EGYPT. By J. Avexanper. 7s. 6d. net. [April 20. 
THE NATURE LOVER’S HANDBOOK. [Fap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [Aprit 20. 
HARDENING AND TEMPERING STEEL. Edited by Bernarp E. Jones. Cloth, 2s. 





[April 20. 

FICTION. . 
THE HAPPY VANNERS. By Kesre Howarp. With 8 Plates and numerous [Illustrations by 
L. RAVEN HILL. 6s. [April 27. 





CASSELL & CO., Lrp., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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